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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1921 


The annual sessions of the-Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-third meeting, were held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
at Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, March 29, 30, and 


31, 1921. 
The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions: 


Adler 
Barret 
Barton 
Bates, Mrs. 
Benze 
Bernstein 
Blake 


Bloomfield, M. 


Brown, W. N. 
Butin 
Casanowicz 
Collitz 
Danton 
DeLong 
Dickins, Mrs. 
Dominian 
Dougherty 
Duncan 
Edgerton, F’, 
Ember 
Gibble 


Greene, Miss 
Hamme 

Haupt 

Hume, R. E. 
Hussey, Miss 
Jackson, A. V. W. 
Jackson, Mrs. 
Jastrow 
Johnson, N. T. 
Kayser 

Macht 

Mann, J. 
Margolis, M. L. 
Matthews, I. G. 
Michelson 
Moncure 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Muss-Arnolt 
Newell 

Nies, J. B. 


Norton, Miss 

Notz 

Ogden 

Patterson 

Pavry 

Robinson, D. M. 

Rosenau 

Sanders, F. Kk. 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Schapiro 

Schmidt 

Schoff 

Seidel 

Sukthankar 

Swingle 

Wicker, Miss 

Williams, T. 

Yeaworth, Miss 

Yohannan 
(Total: 61) 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning beginning at 
9.47 a.m., at Johns Hopkins University, the President, Doctor 
Talcott Williams, being in the chair. The reading of the Pro- 
ceedings at Ithaca in 1920 was dispensed with, as they had already 
been printed in the JouRNAL (40.204—223): there were no correc- 
tions and they were approved as printed. 
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Professor Haupt, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program..- 
The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon 
at half past two, Wednesday morning at half past nine, Wednesday 
afternoon at half past two, and Thursday morning at half past 
nine. It was announced that the sessions on Wednesday would 
be held at Goucher College, and that the session on Wednesday 
afternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the historical 
study of religions, and papers of a more general character. It 
was announced that the President and Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University would entertain the members at a luncheon 
at the Johns Hopkins Club on Tuesday at 1 p.m.; that there 
would be an informal gathering at the same place on Tuesday 
evening; that the President and Trustees of Goucher College 
would entertain the members at a luncheon in Catherine Hooper 
Hall on Wednesday at 1 Pp. M.; and that the annual subscription 
dinner would be at the Canary Inn on Wednesday at 6.30 P. M. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, pre- 
sented the following report: 


During the past year the correspondence of the Society has increased in 
bulk almost alarmingly; but when the matters of routine are sifted out, the 
residue of sufficient importance to report is not too large. 

From abroad the Corresponding Secretary received notice last September 
of the organization of a Dutch Oriental Society, entitled ‘Oostersch Genoot- 
schap in Nederland’, for the purpose of promoting in that country the study 
of the languages, literatures, history, ethnology, and archaeology of the East. 
The seat of the Society is at Leiden, and the President is Dr. C. Snouck’Hur- 
gronje. The Board of Directors of this Society, at its special meeting in 
November last, took cognizance of the organization of the Dutch Oriental 
Society and extended greetings to it officially. 

The Secretary regrets to report that the British, French, and Italian Asiatic 
Societies have been unable to accept the invitation extended to them by the 
Directors of this Society to participate in this meeting, which would thereby 
have assumed the character of a joint meeting of the four Societies. The 
letters of Lord Reay, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of M. Senart, 
President of the Société Asiatique, indicate the various difficulties, such as 
the season of the year and the unfavorable conditions for travel, which made it 
impossible to secure the attendance of representatives of those Societies. The 
Secretary would in this regard urge upon the Society the advisability of con- 
sidering with some care the status of its international relations, in order that 
it may be prepared to co-operate effectively with the Federated Asiatic Socie- 
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ties abroad. This is the more advisable because it is proposed at the next joint 
meeting in 1922 to regulate definitely the rotation and the date of those to 
follow. 

The increase in the Society’s membership last year, gratifying as it has been, 
has made the task of keeping a correct list of the members’ names and addresses 
more difficult, particularly when the migratory habits of Americans are taken 
into account. The Secretary has received much help in this matter from other 
officers, especially from the Treasurer of the Society and from the former 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Middle West Branch; but he would ask the members 
in general to furnish him with any information they possess concerning changes 
in address, title, academic connection, and the like, both for themselves and 
for their friends. 

Since the last meeting, the death of one honorary memtber,- Professor Olden- 
berg, has been reported. The corporate membership, which was 356 at the 
opening of the last meeting, was increased to 478 by the election at that time 
of 122 new members; but the losses during the year by death (10) and by 
resignation (10) amount to 20, so that the present number of corporate mem- 
bers is 458. Such a net gain of over one hundred is a welcome augury for the 
continued growth of the Society. 

In concluding this report, it is fitting briefly to commemorate those mem- 
bers whose deaths have been reported since the last meeting. 


Professor HERMANN OLDENBERG, for many years of the University of Kiel, 
but latterly of the University of Géttingen, was one of our honorary members. 
His scholarly interests were centered about the earlier religious literature of 
India, both in the orthodox form of the Veda and in the great heresy of Bud- 
dhism. His earliest works were editions of Buddhist texts, and his general 
outline of Buddhism, entitled Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, 
first published in 1881, went through many editions. Later he occupied himself 
especially with the criticism and exegesis of the Rig Veda, as his works Die 
Hymnen des Rigveda (1888), Die Religion des Veda (1894), and Rigveda; 
textkritische und exegetische Noten (1909-1912), bear witness, altho he surveyed 
the wider field of Indian literature as well. One of his last books, Die Lehre 
der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus (1915), was a fitting linking 
of the two chief lines of his activity. Elected in 1910. Died on March 18, 1920. 


Rev. Henry Swirt, M.A., formerly rector of St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth, 
Conn., who as a chaplain in the United States Army spent twelve years in the 
Philippines and made many translations from various languages for the 
Government. Elected in 1914. Died on January 14, 1920. 


T. RAMAKRISHNA Piuual, of Madras, India, for twenty-five years a fellow 
of the University of Madras and an active member of the Tamil Lexicon Com- 
mittee from its beginning. Elected in 1913. Died on February 29, 1920. 


Professor CampEN M. Cosern, of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., a 
diligent and enthusiastic scholar, who, before giving up pastoral work for his 
academic position, had had practical experience in research and excavation in 
Egypt and Palestine. Tho always interested in the broader aspects of Biblical 
study, he felt the importance for it of the results of archaeological exploration 
and wrote extensively on this topic, his latest work being The New Archeological 
Discoveries (1917). Elected in 1918. Died on May 5, 1920. 
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Professor IsRAEL FRIEDLAENDER, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York City, a profound student of medieval Judaism and Mohammedanism, was 
killed last summer in the Ukraine while engaged in succoring his distressed 
coreligionists. He was a member of this Society from 1904 to 1915 and con- 
tributed an important article on ‘The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Pre- 
sentation of Ibn Hazm’ to Volumes 28 and 29 of the JournaL. Re-elected in 
1920. Died on July 5, 1920. 

Rabbi Err Mayer, Ph.D., of Albany, N. Y., formerly associate rabbi of 
Congregation Rodeph Shalom of Philadelphia. Elected in 1920. Died on 
July 29, 1920. 

Wiiu1aM Henry Furness, 3d, M.D., of Philadelphia, whose activities were 
not limited to the medical profession but covered a wide range of scientific 
endeavor. His interest in the Farthest East, aroused thru his travels, resulted 
in the publication of Home Life of Borneo Head-Hunters (1902) and subse- 
quently of UAP, the Island of Stone Money (1910). Elected in 1913. Died on 
August 11, 1920. 

BENJAMIN Smita Lyman, of Philadelphia, one of our oldest members, a 
geologist, mining engineer, and inventor, who in the pursuit of his profession 
explored the oil fields in India and spent six years in Japan as chief geologist 
and mining engineer for the Japanese Government. He maintained his interest 
in the Far East thruout his life and was the author of many papers on 
technical subjects. Elected in 1871. A life member of the Society. Died on 
August 30, 1920. 

Jacos H. Scuirr, of New York City, who in addition to his distinction as a 
financier was a munificent patron of Jewish learning and had recently testified 
to his appreciation of Oriental studies by becoming a life member of this 
Society. Elected in 1920. Died on September 25, 1920. 

JosePH GEORGE RosENGARTEN, LL.D., of Philadelphia, who was not only 
prominent in that city for many years as a man of affairs and a benefactor of 
education, but also manifested his scholarly tastes by his numerous researches 
into the part that the earlier immigrants from Continental Europe played in 
American history. Elected in 1917. Died on January 14, 1921. 

JoserH Ransouorr, M.D., professor at the Medical College of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and a surgeon of international reputation. Elected in 1920. 
Died on March 10, 1921. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. Brief remarks were made concerning several of the 
late members: Doctor Williams spoke of Lyman, Furness, and 
Friedlander; Professor Montgomery of Rosengarten; Professor 
Bloomfield of Oldenberg. 

A letter of greeting from Professor Lanman was read. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Professor A. T. Clay, and that of the Auditing Com- 
mittee: 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEc. 


Receipts 


one tege ceaeasdbdaestbeda ees 
I eT EE ee ee ye ree 


Dues paid in advance by prospective members.................. 


66 an haa Wha deas ens e Swke awe % 
Interest on Bonds: 

Virginia Ry.......... 

Lackawanna Steel. . 


165 


.. $50.00 
. 100.00 


31, 1920 


OT ee 
—— 200.00 
Dividends: 

ON ee ee ee re as 
Interest on deposit... .... 187.29 
Subscription for Publication Fund. 1.00 
Renayment Author's alterations. .:...... 0. ccc ccc cccccccccccs 9.00 
RES A rN ee 

1.73 


PRS oc cxdcaksuataeas 


Expenditures 


$7,944. 


Printing Journal Vol. 39, No. 5................0.000ee- $343 .09 
RE Me oak art tae Sa ban aaniiaated ealeae een 470.21 
ad Ye rad cals ae o ki ewaidea eae wa 528 .44 
ER ae ee Ce wks ha Sine aimed eee 401.48 
40, No. 4 on account..................... 500.00 

J. A. Montgomery, Honorarium........................+.++--« 100.00 

Franklin Edmertom, Homovrariam........ 0.0.05. c ccc cc cc ccsces 100.00 

Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies........... 25.00 

Expenses, Committee on Cooperation with Soc. As. ............ 25.00 

a on tans peesd bobs oeecasevasedbees .50 

Middle West Branch — Pea ea ah ele katie aaexeneets 107 .50 

Editors’ Expense. . , wats Ne aca a ial asta nh yaaa aed 41.56 

Corresponding Secretary’: 8 ‘Expense... $25.00 

Corresponding Secretary, clerical. racailice oe .80 

Corresponding Secretary, printing and stationery . prea ark 85.07 

—— 110.87 
Treasurer’s Expense: 
eT ee ee 
Ee PO REE ae ee 
—— — 74.23 


Membership Committee Expense: 


I «os on ace da cb en deed sueeheds 
a sad ba eee a es or ee Ga auto eae eee see 
Cre ero Oat oe guia ach GL ew terrae keene 


Pe i No oni bs ices eWeek hean-dk ane emaeeen 


93. 
24 


5,023 


$7,944 


30 


.42 
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The following funds are held by the Society: 


a lr 
Ys UI, ow... a nnnccnnccdduvedececeacecscoe MD 
William Dwight Whitney Fund................... 0000 cece eee 1,000.00 
Nee so ia al ae dni. b mnuabell 2,450.00 
Publication Fund............ sito 78.50 


The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication purposes, 
are represented in the assets of the Society held by Yale University for the 
Treasurer, which on January 1, 1921, were as follows: 


ESS SRS ANS Sees Sagi ies ns hs AR SLA ee oP $5,023 . 24 
Bonds: 

$2,000 Lackawanna Steel Co. 5’s 1923 (present value).......... 1,870.00 

1,000 Virginian Railway Co. 5’s 1962 (present value).......... 820.00 


1,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 5’s 1934 (present value) 840.00 
Stocks: 
20 shares Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway pfd. (present 
EE Men enema ee ams pie ren ee Oe, fee Pee 1,240.00 
(Received in the reorganization of the road in exchange for $2,000 
5% bonds of 1932). 
For the information of the Society it may be added that since January I, 
there have been purchased $4,000 (par value) United States Third Liberty 
Loan bonds at a cost of $3,608.60, which will make them yield 5.92%. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer of 

the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing account 
-is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries with the 
vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the Treasurer of 
Yale University, and have found all correct. 

Cuares C. Torrey 

F. W. WitiiaMs 

Auditors. 


New Haven, March 22, 1921. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

It was also voted: that the Society extend its thanks to Doctor 
Grice for the admirable assistance which she has rendered to the 
Treasurer and Librarian, especially during the last vear. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Professor A..T. Clay, and upon motion it was accepted. 


The books and periodicals received during the year have been catalogued 
and placed upon the shelves. The accession list, here appended, shows a 
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large increase over previous years. A number of members have inquired 
for books during the year, and in most cases have been supplied either from 
our own Library or from the Yale University Library. 

The work of cataloging the books and periodicals was completed several years 
ago, but owing to the war no steps were taken to publish the catalogue. 
Through the generosity of Prof. J. R. Jewett and the late Mrs. J. B. Nies, 
sufficient funds are available, now included in the assets of the Society, to put 
the material into shape for the printer; but funds are needed for the printing 
of the catalogue. A supplement to the JourNAL, similar to the proposed 
index, of about eighty pages, containing “a title a line,” would suffice. If 
provision were made for this, the printing could begin before Christmas. 

Nearly a complete set of the JourNat and the Proceepin is of the Society 
have been sent to the University of Louvain. Unfortunately, owing to 
missing numbers, and the lowness of the stock of certain parts, there are a 
few lacunae. 

The Librarian’s difficulties have been greatly increased in connection with 
the task of supplying parts of our JouRNAL, missing on account of the war, 
which have been asked for by European, Asiatic, and American subscribers and 
exchanges. Such requests are being received almost daily. This necessitates 
much detailed work on the part of the Librarian. The shipment of the reserve 
stock from Germany has made it possible to supply our own members with 
many missing parts, which were lost during the war. The surplus stock 
of Vol. 40, Part 1, is exhausted. Unless a way is devised to secure copies from 
members who do not care to preserve them, this will also occasion difficulties. 

Through the activities of the Yale University Press the subscription list 
of the JourNnat has been greatly increased, especially in certain countries. 
In certain other lands, where in the past the Journat has been generously 
distributed; we have had scarcely a single subscription. The exchange list 
for many years has contained names of institutions, which long before the 
war ceased to send us their publications, or which have never sent them. 
The Society, it seems to the Librarian, should have a standing committee on 
exchanges, which should give due attention to this matter, and ta. which 
proposals regarding exchanges could be referred. 


The current periodicals received have been catalogued, also the books, 
with the exception of the Siamese texts and Bibliotheca Indica series. 
These are to be done. 


Accessions to the Library 


American school of oriental research in Jerusalem. Bulletin. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai. Diary, v. 7. 

Ananga Ranga, or, The theatre of Cupid. (Sanskrit text.) 

Andrae, T. Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde. 
1917. 

Banabhatta. KaAdambari of Banabhatta (Pirvabhiga, pp. 1-124 of Peterson’s 
ed.) with notes by P. V. Kane. 1920. 

Bankipore. Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, v. 6. 1918. 

Bhandarkar Institute. Annals. v. 1, pt. 1. 1918-19. 

Bhattoji Dikshita’s Siddhantakaumudi, v. 2. 1920. 
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Brandsteter, R. Architektonische Sprachverwandtschaft in allen Erdteilen. 
1920. 

Bushnell, D. I., Jr. Native cemeteries and forms of burial east of the Missis- 
sippi. 1920. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 71.) 

Clemen, C. Fontes historiae religionis Persicae. 1920. 

Cowley, A. E. The Hittites. 1920. (Schweich lectures for 1918.) 

Dastur Meherji-rana and the Emperor Akbar; being a complete collection 
of the editorials and contributions relating to this controversy conducted 
in the Indian press. Collected by Kharshedji Manekji Shastri (Nariman). 


1918. 
Delaporte, L. Les monuments du Cambodge; études d’architecture khmére, 


livr. 2. 1920. 
Epigraphia Birmanica; being lithic and other inscriptions of Burma. 1919. 


v. 1, pt. 1. 

Farquhar, J. N. The religious quest of India, an outline of the religious 
literature of India. 1920. 

Feng-Hua Huang. Public debts in China. 1919. (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, ed. by the faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, v. 85, no. 2.) 

Grierson, G. A., comp. Indo-Aryan family, north-western group. Specimens 
of Sindhi and Lahnda. 1919. 

Guesdon, J. Dictionnaire Cambodgien-francais. 2. fase. 1919. 

Hogarth, D. G. Hittite*seals. 1920. 

Holy places of Mesopotamia, printed and engraved by the Supt. Govt. press, 
Basrah. 1920. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi. Kleinerg Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi. Nach Handschriften 
hrsg., von H. 8S. Nyberg. 1919. . 

Karlgren, B. Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise, I. 1915. 

Kaye, G. R. <A guide to the old observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, 
Benares. 1920. ° 

Kharosthi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
pt. 1. Transcribed and ed. by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and E. Senart. 
1920. 

Kharshedji Manekjee Shastri (Nariman) pub. by Ervad Dara 8. Dastur Shapur 
Dastur-meherji-rana. 1918. 

Kohut, A. The ethics of the fathers. Ed. by B. A. Elzas. 1920. 

Kolmodin, J. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega; annales et documents. 
1914. 

Laotze’s Tao and Wu wei. Tr. by D. Goddard. Wu wei, an interpretation 
by H. Borel. Tr. by M. E. Reynolds. c.1919. 

Littmann, E. Zigeuner-Arabisch; Wortschatz und Grammatik der arabischen 
Bestandteile in den morgenlindischen Zigeuner-Sprachen. 1920. 

Mahzor Yannai, a liturgical work of the VIIth century. Ed... . by Israel 
Davidson. 1919. (Texts and studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, v. 6.) 

Mehta, 8.8. A manual of Vedanta philosophy as revealed in the Upanishadas 
and the Bhagavadgité. 1919. 

Morgenstern, J. A Jewish interpretation of the book of Genesis. 1919. 
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Narasimhachar, R. The Lakshmidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli. 1919. 
(Mysore archaeological series.) 

O’Connor, V. C. 8S. An eastern library. 1920. 

Oriental advisory committee. Report on the terminology and classifications 
of grammar. 1920. 

Pithawalla, M. Afternoons with Ahura Mazda. 1919. 

Pithawalla, M. If Zoroaster went to Berlin; or, The ladder of perfection. 
2ded. 1919. 

Rabbath, A., comp. Documents inédits pour servir a l'histoire du Christian- 
isme en Orient (XVIe—XIXe siécle) t. 3, fase. 3, pub. avec notes et tables 
par le P. F. Tournebize. 

Rangacharya, V. A topographical list of the inscriptions of the Madras 
presidency, collected till 1915. 1919. 3 v. 

Sushil Kumar De. History of Bengali literature in the 19th century, 1800- 
1825. 1919. 

Swanton, J. R. A structural and lexical comparison of the Tunica, Chiti- 
macha, and Atakapa languages. 1919. (Smithsonian Institution. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 68.) 


Siamese Texts 


Abu Hassan, a poem composed by order of H. M. Rama V.  B. E. 2462. 

Ancient Cambodian laws on slavery. B. E. 2462. 

Ancient songs from the time of Ayuddhya. B. E. 2463. 

Bang Chang, Genealogy of the family of. (2ded.) B. E. 2462. 

Bhuvanetr Narindr Riddhi, prince. Manibijali, a play. [n. d.] 

Chulalongkorn, king. A poem on the names of H. M. Rama IV’S children. 
B. E. 2461. 

A collection of chronicles, v. IX—XII, XIV, XVI-XIX. B.E. 2461-2463. 

A collection of plays for marionettes. B.E. 2462. 

A collection of poems composed by H. M. the second king of Siam. B.E. 2463. 

A collection of poetical works engraved on stone-slabs in Vat Phra Jetubon. 
B.E. 2462. 

A collection of riddles, composed during the reign of H. M. King Rama V. 
B.E. 2463. 

A collection of travels, pt. II. B.E. 2461. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. History of Chinese porcelain. B.E. 2460. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. History of the reign of H. M. Rama II. 
B.E. 2459. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. History of the wars between Siam and 
Burma during the XVIth-XVIIIth centuries. B.E. 2463. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. A history of Vat Mahadhatu. 8.E. 2461. 

Desan&i Mahajati, a sermon; being a translation of the Vessantara-jataka. 
B.E. 2463. 

Dhananjai Chieng Mieng, the Siamese Eulenspiegel, according to the version 
in the Northern provinces. B.E. 2463. 

The Jataka, or, Stories of the Buddha’s former births; tr. from the Pali into 
Siamese. Book 1, v. 1 (2d ed.); Book 3, pt. 2. B.E. 2462. 

Krom Luang Wongsa, prince. A treatise on medical property of various 
herbs. B.E. 2462. 
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A list of royal names and titles, v.2. B.E. 2463. 

Mahavamsa, tr. into Siamese, v. III. B.E. 2463. 

Mahdévana, a sermon on an episode of the life of Vessantara. B.E. 2462. 

Manners and customs, pt. II-VII. B.E. 2462-2463. 

Milinda Pafiha, the questions of king Milinda; tr. ... from Pali into 
Siamese, v. 1-2. B.E. 2462. 

Nang Manora and Sangkh Thong; two ancient plays from the time of 
Ayuddhya. 

“Nariramya.”’ A collection of poems formerly printed in the “Nariramya’”’. 
B.E. 2462. 

An old sermon on an episode in the life of Vessantara. B.E. 2461. 

Pali and Siamese stanzas recited during the Visikhapiya festival. B.E. 2462. 

Pafhadhammavinichaya, explanations on various points of religiqus doc- 
trine (2d ed.). B.E. 2462. 

Paramanujit Jinoros, prince. Moral precepts of Krishna. B.E. 2462. 

Phya Prajakich Korachakr. The languages and dialects spoken in Siam. 
B.E. 2462. 

Phya Ratanakul Atulyabhakt. Genealogy of some old Siamese families 
B.E. 2463. 2 v. ' 

A poem on the demise of H.M. the second king of Siam. B.E. 2461. 

Poems on the names of the boats conveying lamps and offerings down the 
river during the “Loi Krathong Pradip”’ festival. B.E. 2461. 

Poetical record of a journey to India. B.E. 2462. 

A poetical record of the journey of Phya Mahanubhab to China in B.E. 2324. 
B.E. 2461. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Akankheyya sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Daliddiya sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Dhammuddesakatha. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Dighajinukoliyaputta sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Kalama sutta. B.E. 2461. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Lekhapatida sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Namassana gathad. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Parabhava sutta. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Pavaragatha miraovida. B.1. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Sangahavatthu and Devatabali. B.E. 2463. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Subha sutta. 

Raja nitisastra. Pali text with the Siamese version. B.E. 2463. 

Rama III. A poem in praise of H.M. Raima III. B.E. 2462. 

Rama IV. A collection of letters by H.M. King Rama IV. B.E., 2462. 

Rima IV. On the style of royal letters. B.E. 2463. 

Raima IV. Prologue for the Royal theatre. B.E. 2463. 

Rama IV. Sermon on the life of Vessantara. B.E. 2463. 

Rama V. A collection of moral stanzas composed by H. M. Rama V and other 
members of the royal family. B.E. 2463. 

Rima V. A treatise on ceremonial. B.E. 2463. 

Ramayana. Fragments of the Siamese Raimfyana. B.E. 2461. 

The romance of Khun Ch’ang Khun Phén, a poem for recitation, v. III. 
B.E. 2461. 

Royal proclamations conferring titles upon members of the royal family 
during the present reign. B.E. 2463. 
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Sasanayupakkhakatha, a sermon. 

Sattériyadhanakathi, a sermon. 

A sermon on chastity. B.E. 2462. 

Solasapafiha, pt. V-VI; tr. from the Pali into Siamese by the late Patriarch 
Pussadeva. B.E. 2461-62. 2-v. 

Somdet Phra Vanarstu. Culayuddhakaravamsa, Siamese chronicle . . . Pali 
text with the Siamese version. B.E, 2463. 

Sommot Amarabandhu. Royal decrees appointing Chao Phyas since the 
foundation of Bangkok. B.E. 2461. 

The story of Inao. B.E. 2462. 


Bibliotheca Indica: Sanskrit Series 


Amara-tika-kimadhenuh, the Tibetan version of Amara-tika-kaimadhenu, 
a Buddhist Sanskrit commentary on the Amarakoga. 1912. 

Amarakogah, a metrical dictionary of the Sanskrit language, with Tibetan 
version. Fase. I-II. 1911-12. 

Anumana Didhiti Prasarini, by Krishna Das Sarvabhauma. Fasc. I-III. 
1911-12. 

Atmatattvaviveka, or, Bauddhadhikara, a refutation of Buddhist metaphysics 
by Udayanacarya. Fasc. II. 1914. 

Avadina Kalpalata, with its Tibetan version. v. 1, fase. IX—XIII; v. 2, 
fase. IX-XI. 1911-18. 
Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana; a descriptive catalogue of Bardic 
and historical mss. Section I, pt. I-II, Section II, pt. I. 1917-18. 
Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana. Vacaniki Rathdra Ratana 
Singhaji ri Mahesadasdta ri Khiriyaé Jaga ri kahi. Pt. I. 1917. 

Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana. Veli Krisana Rukamani ri 
Rathdra raja Prithi Raja kahi. Pt. I. 1919. 

Baudhayana érauta siitram, v. II, fase. 1V-V; v. III, fase. I-Il. 1911-14. 

The Bhas&vrittih of Purusottama Deva. v. 1, fase. 1. 1912. 

Bhattadipika, v. II, fase. II. 1912. 

The Catapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, with the commentary of 
Sayanacharya. v. IX, fase. I-II. 1911-12. 

Catasahasrika-prajiia-piramita, a theological and philosophical discourse of 
Buddha with his disciples. Pt. 1, fase. XV-XVII; pt. II, fase. I. 
1911-14. 

Cri Cantinaitha Caritra, or a biography of Cantinatha, by Cri Ajita 
Prabhacarya. Fase. IV. 1914. 

Dharmabindu, a work on Jaina philosophy, by Haribhadra. Fase.1. 1912. 

Kavi-kalpa-lata, a work on rhetoric, by Devesvara. Fase. 1. 1913. 

Kiranavali, by Udayanicirya. Fasc. I-III. 1911-12. 

Mahabhiasyapradipoddyota, or, a commentary on Panini’s grammar. v. IV, 
fase. III. 1912. 

Maitri, or, Maitr4yaniya upanisad. Fase. I-II. 1913-19. 

Mugdhabodha Vyikiarana, by Vopadeva. v. I, fase. I-VI. 

The Nirukta, with commentaries. v.I, fase. I]. 1912. 

Nityacarapradipah, by Narasimha Vajapeyi. v. II, fasc. IV. 1911. 

Nyaya-bindu, a bilingual index of. 1917. 
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Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-parisuddhi, by Udayanicharya. Fase. I-V. 
1911-18. 

Nyfya-virttikam, a gloss on Viatsyiyana’s commentary of the Nyaya 
aphorisms. Fase. VII. 1914. 

The Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Fasc. VI. 1911. 

Prajiikaramati’s commentary to the Bodhicaryivatéra of Cantideva. 
Fase. VI-VII. 1912-14. 

Prthvirija Vijaya, a Sanskrit epic with the commentary of Jonaraja. Fase. 
I-II. 1914-18. 

Ravisiddhanta mafjari, by Mathuranatha Sarma. 1911. 

Saddarfana-samuccaya, or, A review of the six systems of philosophy. Fasc. 
Ill. 

Saduktikarnamrita, by Sridhara Dasa. Fase. I. 1912. 

Samariaicca Kaha, by Haribhadra. Fasc. 1V-VII. 

Siva-parinayah. Fasc. I-II. 1913-14. 

Smritiprakisha, by Vasudeva Ratha. Fase. I. 1912. 

Sri Surisarvasvam, by Sri Govinda Kavibhusana Samantaroy. Fasc. I-III. 

1912-14. 

The Suryya Siddhanta. Fase. II. 1911. 

The Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhatta. Fase. IX-XV. 1911-18. 

Tattvacintamani Didhiti Prakasa, by Bhavananda Siddhanta-vagisa. v. 1 
fase. 1V-VI. 1911-12. 

Tattvacintamani Didhiti Vivriti, by Gadadhara Bhattacharyya. v. 1, 

* fase. III-VIII, v. Il, fase. I-11, v. II, fase. I. 1911-14. 

-Tirthacintamani of Vacaspati Misra. Fase. I-IV. 1911-12. 

The Upamitibhavaprapaficé Katha of Siddharsi. Fasc. III, pt. 2, fase. XIV. 
1912-14. 

Vajjalaggam, a Prakrita poetical work on rhetoric with Sanskrit version. 
Fase. I. 1914. 

The Vidhana-parijata. v. II, fase. V, v. III, fase. I. 1911-12. 

Visvahitam, by Mathuranatha Sarma. 1913. 

The Yogasastra, by Sri Hemachandracharya. Fase. 1V-V. 1916-18. 


Bibliotheca Indica: Arabic and Persian Series 
The Akbarnima of Abu-l-Fazl, tr. by H. Beveridge. v. III, fase. II-IV, 
VI, VIII, IX-X. 1911-18. 

‘Amal-l-Salih, or, Shah Jahan Nan.ih of Muhammad Salih Kambu, Fase. 
I-III. 1912-18. 

The Faras-nima of Zabardast Khan. 1911. 

Faridatu’l-Asr; a comprehensive index of persons, places, books, etc., 
referred to in the Yatimatu’l-dahr, the famous anthology of Tha ‘alibi. 
1915. 

Gubriz, by Agha Muhammad Kazin Shirazi and R. F. Azoo. 1912. 

Hadigatu |-Hagqigqat, or the enclosed garden of the truth. 1911. 

Haft-Iqlim, or, The geographical and biographical encyclopaedia of Amin 
Ahmad Razi. Fase. 1. 1918. 

History of Shdstar. 1914. 

Kashf al-Hujub wal astar ‘an Asma’al-Kutub wal Asfar, or, The bibliography 
of Shi‘a'literature. Pt. 1, fase. I-II. 1912-14. 
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The Ma’asir-i-rahimi of Mulla ‘Abd ul-Baqi Nahavandi. Pt. I, fase. II-IV. 
1911-13. 

Marhamu'l-'Ilali’l-Mu'‘dila, by al-Imém Abi Muhammad ‘Abdullah Bin 
As‘ad al-YAfi'i. Fase. III. 1917. 

Memoirs of Shih Tahmasp. 1912. 

The Muntakhab-al-Labab of Khafi Khan, pt. III, fase. III-IV. 1913. 

Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, by ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Ibn i Mulik Shah, known as 
al-Badaoni. v. III, fase. II-III. 1913-14. 

The odes of Sheikh Muslihu-d-din Sa’di Shirazi. Pt. I. 1919. 

Shah-‘Alam Nama. Fase. I-II. 1912-14. 


Bibliotheca Indica: Tibetan Series 
Minor Tibetan texts, I. 1919. 
Prajiii-pradipah, a commentary on the Madhyamaka siitra, by Bhivaviveka. 


1914. 
The story of Ti-med-kun-den, a Tibetan Nam-thar. 1912. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the JouRNAL, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted. 


We have increased the size of last year’s volume to 382 pages as against 
352 pages for the previous year, and hope this year to make the volume 400 
pages. We regret to report that the bill for last year’s volume, despite 
strictest efforts at economy, was extravagaftly large. We have changed 
printers, having given the work to the John C. Winston Company of Phila- 
delphia, and we hope that in the matters of finance and expedition the new 
arrangements will be satisfactory. We take this opportunity to inform 
contributors that they will be held strictly to account for all expenses incurred 
for imperfect copy or for subsequent corrections. In this day of expensive 
printing it is a boon to the scholar to have his work printed gratuitously but 
he cannot expect the Society which gives him this opportunity to pay 
unnecessary costs. 


A suggestion was made from the floor that the Editors take note 
of the desirability of having the date of issue of each part of the 
JOURNAL printed on its cover. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Executive Committee, as printed in the Journat (40.361-2): 
it was accepted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 
some elected at a later session: 
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Mr. Marcus Aaron 

Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
Prof. Herbert C. Alleman 

Mr. L. A. Ault 

Rabbi Dr. Henry Barnston 
Prof. F. C. Beazer 

Rabbi Louis Bernstein 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Mr. Emanuel Boasberg - 
Swami Bodhananda 

Rev. August M. Bolduc 

Mr. David A. Brown 

Mr. G. M. L. Brown 

Mr. Henry Harmon Chamberlin 
Prof. Ramaprasad Chandra 
Mr. Charles P. Coffin 

Prof. George H. Danton 

Prof. Israel Davidson 

Rev. Edward Slater Dunlap 
Rev. J. F. Edwards 

Rabbi Dr. H. G. Enelow 

Pres. Milton G. Evans 

Mr. George Albert Field 

Dr.. Louis Finkelstein 

Rabbi Solomon Foster 

Mr. W. B. Frankenstein 

Mr. J. Walter Freiberg 

Dr. Harry Friedenwald 

Rev. P. B. Gibble 

Prof. William Creighton Graham 
Prof. Evarts B. Greene 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene 

Prof. Léon Gry 

Rev. Alexander D. Hail 

Rev. Edward R. Hamme 

Rev. Charles W. Hepner 

Prof. William Bancroft Hill 
Rev. Dr. Charles T. Hock 

Mr. Albert D. Hutzler 

Rev. Dr. Moses Hyamson 

Mr. T. R. Hyde 

Mr. Harald Ingholt 

Mr. Franklin Plotinos Johnson 
Dr. Helen M. Johnson 

Mr. Nelson Trusler Johnson 
Mr. Charles Johnston 

Rev. Dr. Robert Johnston 

Mr. Felix Kahn 

Rabbi Dr. C. E. Hillel Kauvar 


Prof. Elmer Louis Kayser 
Rev. James Leon Kelso 
Prof, Anis E. Khuri 

Prof. Taiken Kimura 

Rabbi Samuel Koch 

Pandit D. K. Laddu 

Miss M., Antonia Lamb 
Mr. Ambrose Lansing 

Mr. Simon Lazarus 

Rabbi David Lefkowitz 

Mr. Isidor 8. Levitan 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon 
Rev. Dr. Judah L. Magnes 
Dr. Jacob Mann 

Dr. Clarence A. Manning 
Prof. I. G. Matthews 
Rabbi Raphael Hai Melamed 
Rev. John Moncure 

Mr. Robert Mond 

Hon. Roland 8. Morris 
Rev. Dr. Philip Stafford Moxom 
Sardar G. N. Mujamdar 
Mr. Adolph S. Ochs 

Mrs. Myer Oettinger 

Prof. Charles A. Owen 

Pres. Charles Thomas Paul 
Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry 
Prof. Marshall Livingston Perrin 
Mr. D. V. Potdar 

Rev. Dr. Sartell Prentice 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Pruessner 
Prof. Alexander C. Purdy 
Rev. Dr. Charles L. Pyatt 
Dr. V. V. Ramana-Sastrin 
Dr. Edward Robertson 
Prof. David M. Robinson 
Hon. Simon W. Rosendale 
Dr. Samuel Rothenberg 
Prof. Henry A. Sanders 
Mr. Gottlieb Schaenzlin 
Mr. Adolph Schoenfeld 
Rabbi William B. Schwartz 
Prof. Helen M. Searles 

Mr. H. A. Seinsheimer 
Prof. W. A. Shelton 

Mr. Andrew R. Sheriff 
Rev. Wilbur M. Smith 
Rabbi Dr. Elias L. Solomon 
Mr. Herman Steinberg 
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Mr. Max Steinberg Miss Isabella C. Wells 

Mr. Horace Stern Mr. O. V. Werner 

Prof. Frederick Annes Stuff Dr. Richard B. Wetherill 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar Mr. Fred B. Wheeler 

Rev. William Gordon Thompson Rev. Dr. Wilbert W. White 
Baron Dr. Gyoyu Tokiwai Miss Ethel E. Whitney 

Prof. Ram Prasad Tripathi Miss Carolyn M. Wicker 
Prof. Harold H. Tryon Rabbi Johan B. Wise 

Rabbi Jacob Turner Mr. Unrai Wogihara 

Rev. Dr. L. Leander Uhl Prof. A. C. Woolner 

Rev. John Van Ess Mr. John M. Wulfing 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel Miss Eleanor F. F. Yeaworth 
Rev. Dr. Fdmund A. Walsh, 8. J. (Total: 124] 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg 


Professor Jastrow for the Publication Committee reported that 
the times seemed inopportune for an attempt to secure a publica- 
tion fund. 

After discussion it was voted: that the Society recommend to 
the Board of Directors that the publication of Blake’s Grammar 
of the Tagalog Language be undertaken. 

It was also voted: to refer to the Board of Directors for con- 
sideration the matter of use of income from the Society’s invested 
funds for publication. 

The Committee on Coéperation with Foreign Oriental Societies 
reported on its activities. 

It was voted that the Recording Secretary send the greetings of 
the Society to Professor B. L. Gildersleeve. 

The President, Dr. Talcott Williams, delivered an address on 
‘The Caliphate.’ 

President Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins University, extended a 
cordial welcome to the Society in a brief address: after which the 
first session was adjourned at 12.25 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order by President Williams 
at 2.30 p.m. on Tuesday afternoon. The reading of papers was 
immediately begun. 


Miss Ruta Norton, of Johns Hopkins University: The Vedic orkis- 
declension from a new angle.—Remarks by Prof. Bloomfield, Dr. Ogden, and 
the author of the paper. 
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Dr. Moses Semet, of Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, New 
York City: The Root 8a’al and the Etymology of Sé’6l.—Remarks by Prof. 
Haupt. 

This paper tries to prove that 3a’al has also the meaning ‘bid,’ ‘decree.’ 
These connotations, which go back to an original meaning ‘cut,’ ‘split,’ 
make it probable that Sz’dl originally meant ‘cleft,’ ‘ravine.’ 


President Cyrus Ap.iEr, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia: A New Hebrew 
Press in America.—Remarks by Dr. Williams and Prof. Montgomery. 

The object of this paper, besides giving certain information, is to point 

out the possibility of enlarging this Hebrew Press into a general Oriental _ 

press. 


Dr. Frank R. Buake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) A New Method 
of Syntactical Arrangement; (b) The Present Status of Philippine Linguistic 
Studies. 

(a) There are two familiar methods of syntactical arrangement; the 
formal, in which the use of forms is explained, and the logical, in which 
various expressions for the same idea are grouped together. A third 
method of arrangement is the combinatory, where the combinations of 
each part of speech with all possible modifying ideas are discussed. This 
is the most important of the three, as it shows how the combinations of 
which speech consists are actually made. In a good syntax, all the 
syntactical material of a language should be arranged separately accord- 

‘ ing to both combinatory and formal methods, with occasional shifts in 

both parts to the logical point of view. 

(b) There are between forty and fifty Philippine languages. Up to 
the time of the Spanish-American War, in 1898, the seven principal 
languages, Tagalog, Bisaya, Iloko, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Bikol, and 
Ibanag, and about a dozen of the lesser known tongues had been more or 
less thoroughly treated, though the work was largely unscientific and 
incomplete. Since that time the work already done has been broadened and 
deepened, one new language, Bontok Igorot, has received a comparatively 
thorough treatment, and the foundations of a Comparative Philippine 
Grammar have been laid. 


Professor GrorGce A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: (a) The Archaic 
Inscription in Découvertes en Chaldée, Pl. I°"; (b) Statement on the Meso- 
potamian School of Archaeology in Baghdad. 


Rev. Epwarp R. Hammes, of Johns Hopkins University: The Ostrich in 
Job 39, 13-18.—Remarks by Professors Jastrow and Haupt. 

V. 18, followed by v. 17, should stand after v. 13 where we must read 
kéndf rannand (AJSL 32, 143; ZA 33, 63) né’ldma, 6-haséra ebra ye-nbcd; 
v. 18": Bé-"ét bam-merdég tasri* = Arab. tusri‘ (ZA 33, 62) or tu‘arris 
(Franz Delitzsch, Job? 514, below). XK? in v. 17 is concessive, while in 
v. 14 it is due to vertical dittography; also the ba before bind, at the 
end of v. 17, is dittography. In v. 14” read ‘alé and t&hammémém 
= S m&éhammémé léhén; in v. 15: yé-ti8kdh and ragli (WF 217) jézaréha; 
in v. 16: taSqth, ké-l6-lah, lariq = lé-hariq, and bal-tifhdd (she fears not to 
frustrate her labor). 
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Professor FRANKLIN Epcerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: On 
the Doubling of Consonants in the Seam of certain Pali Compounds, such as 
anuddaya, patikkiila. (To be printed in the Journat.)—Remarks by Dr. 
Michelson, Dr. Ogden, and the author of the paper. 

The secondary doubling of the consonant in such cases may be due to 
proportional analogy with other cases in which the second member 
began in Sanskrit with -two consonants, which were simplified to one in 
Pali except in compounds, but in compounds appeared with double 
consonants; e. g., kama (Skt. krama): anukkama (Skt. anukrama) = 
daya: anu (d)dayda. 


Professor AARON. Emser, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Phonetic 
Value of several of the Egyptian Alphabetic Signs and their Correspondence 
Etymologically in the other Semitic Languages; (b) Metathesis in Old 
Egyptian.—Remarks by Dr. Williams, Professors Jastrow and Haupt, and 
the author. 

(a) The ‘snake’ represents the sound of palatalized g. It should be 
transliterated by g. Etymologically it usually corresponds to Semitic 
gimel and ¢ddé (¢, d and z). The pronunciation of the ¢ddé in Egyptian 
approximated that of the gimel when palatalized. Occasionally the 
‘snake’ represents a more original qg (which was palatalized in Egyptian ) 
or ‘ajin. Ina number of old Egyptian words d represents a more original 
g. Parallels in Arabic dialects. The sign usually transliterated by ¢ 
represents the sound of palatalized k, and should be transliterated by é. 
At first palatalization of k took place only in proximity to an i-vowel, 
but later it was extended to other cases. Parallels in Arabic dialects, etc. 

(b) Metathesis is more common in Egyptian than in any of the other 
Semitic languages. In most cases it is due to the presence in the stem 
of one or more of the following consonants: 1, n, r, h, b, and sibilants. 
Examples: fnt, nose<hmt (partial assimilation) <him=Heb. héfadm, 
Ass. hufimmu, Arab. hatm; Sn‘, granary =Arab. Saglat, heap of grain; 
hpd, thigh=Arab. fahid; ngh.t, tooth (Copt. naghe) connected with 
Arab. nahid, sharp, pointed; hnmw, ram =Arab. haml; etc. 


Rev. Jonn Moncure, of Johns Hopkins University: Compensation of 
Gemination by Insertion of Nasals. 

Compensation of gemination by insertion of nasals is due to a 
reaction against assimilation of antedental n. When this reaction set in, 
an n (or, before b, an m) was erroneously inserted in some derivatives 
of stems mediae geminatae (Assyr. zumbu, fly, for zubbu) or in cases 
where the gemination was due to progressive assimilation (Assyr. cumbu, 
finger =cubbu=cub‘'u) or to the stress on the preceding vowel (Assyr. 
imandad, he measures =imaddad =imddad). Cf. Haupt, Purim, p. 23, 
1. 21; JHUC, No. 316, p. 12. 

Dr. Truman Micue son, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Some Middle Indic Notes.—Remarks by Prof. Edgerton and the 
author. 

V. S. Sukthankar, JAOS. 40, 253, entirely overlooks the fact that 
thirteen years ago I pointed out that Magadhi ahake occurs a few times 
in the Devanagari redaction of the Sakuntala.—Sauraseni ulthido (with 
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dental tth) is additional proof that Shahbizgarhi uthanam is a genuine 
native word, and not a ‘Magadhism.’— Markandeya at IX. 63 gives 
an anomalous form for the loc. sing. in Sauraseni., 


Mr. Witrrep H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, seemed 
Aloes.—Remarks by Professors Jackson and Edgerton. 

This paper is an inquiry into the migration of a trade-name from a 
drug to an incense, both used in ceremonial purification, similar in appear- 
ance and in manner of preparation for the market; together with some 
account of the information, wise and otherwise, given concerning them 
in ancient writings. 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hopkins 
University: A Pharmacognostic and Pharmacological Study of Biblical 
Incense. 

The author has made an inquiry into the botanical and pharmacognostic 
characteristics of the various ingredients of Biblical incense and has 
collected pictures and specimens of a number of the same. Following 
this attempt at identification of the constituents, two series of original 
experiments were made. In one research the fumes of a number of 
gum-resins, etc., were examined with respect to their antiseptic prop- 
erties. In another experimental investigation an inquiry was made into 
the possibility of narcotic or sedative action of such fumes. The results 
of these investigations have led to data which will be of interest not only 
to the pharmacologist, but also to the student of the Bible. 


The session adjourned at 5.40 Pp. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order by President Williams on 
Wednesday morning at 9.37 o’clock at Goucher College. The 
reading of papers was immediately begun: 


Dr. V. S. SuxTHankar, of New York City: The Carudatta and the 
Mrechakatika: their mutual relationship. [To be printed in the JourNAL.|— 
Remarks by Prof. Edgerton and Dr. Michelson. 


Professor Mary I. Hussey, of Mt. Holyoke College: Notes on an Unpub- 
lished Ritual Tablet in the Harvard Semitic Museum.—Remarks by Prof. 
Jastrow and Dr. Rosenau. 


Professor Max L. Marao.is, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia: The Text 
of Sirach 4, 19.—Remarks by Prof. Haupt. 
In addition to the obvious correction in verse 19a, delete 19ced, and 
read in 19b yéhisgartiha bejad Sdrdrd. 


Dr. W. Norman Brown, of Johns Hopkins University: Hindu Stories in 
American Negro Folklore. 

About sixty of the stories reported by collectors of American Negro 

folk-tales are paralleled in Indian fiction. These are of three sorts: 
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(1) Those which have traveled from India to America either by way of 
Europe or by way of Africa. The stories first started on their long 
journeys perhaps before the time of Solomon. (2) Those which have 
traveled from Africa to both India and America. These are very few. 
(3) Those which both India and the Negroes have drawn from the 
universal fiction of the world. The place of origin of the tales of this 
last class cannot be determined. Illustrations of all three types of tales. 


Professor George H. Danton, of Tsing Hua College, Peking, and New 
York University: A Preliminary Announcement of a Study of Chinese 
Village Names.—Remarks by Prof. Jackson and Dr. Williams. 

The announcement contemplates no more than a statement of the 
problem and of the method used. The object of the study is twofold: 
first, to examine the Chinese words for village and to work out a study 
in generalization of terms. A crystalization process is observable. 
Secondly, an attempt will be made to examine into the bases of Chinese 
imagination as evinced by the variety and connotations of the terms used 
for village. The material is mainly from Chihli Province, but there is 
an ample check-list from the other sections of China. 


Mrs. Vircinta Saunpers, of New York City: Some Allusions to Magic 
in the ArthaSastra. [To be printed in the JourNat.] 
This paper deals with some allusions to magic in ArthaSastra, bk. 4, 
ch. 3; bk. 14, chs. 1-4, as phases of Hindu magic in general. 


Mr. Leon Domintan, of Washington, D. C.: The People of Justinian’s 
Capital.—Remarks by Prof. Jastrow and Dr. Williams. 

An inquiry into the life of the contemporaries of Justinian in Byzantium 
must take into account the background provided by the capital’s former 
history and its location on the borderland of two continents. Within 
the city the consolidation of the policies inaugurated by Constantine 
was well advanced. Asiatic influence assumed growing importance. 
This and other influences were reflected in the different levels of Byzantine 
society. The masses of the plain people exerted considerable power at 
court. Among leaders progressive thought was not unusual although 
constantly checked by convention. 


Professor Raymonp P. Dovauerty, of Goucher College: The Goucher 
College Babylonian Collection. 

In 1918 Goucher College secured a collection of nearly a thousand 
Babylonian tablets, most of which belong to the Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian periods. As a part of the temple archives of Erech, they present 
additional data for the reconstruction of the industrial, social and religious 
life of that ancient city, and also furnish valuable lexicographical material. 


Dr. Jacop Mann, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: On some Early 
Karaite Bible Commentaries.—Remarks by Prof. Margolis. 

Among the Mss. of the Cairo Genizah, now in Cambridge and London, 
I have found several fragments of Bible commentaries in Hebrew by 
early Karaite writers, probably of the ninth century. The fragments 
extend to portions of Genesis, Leviticus, Hosea, Joel, Ecclesiastes, and 
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Daniel, and are a welcome addition to our very scanty knowledge of 
early Karaite Bible exegesis. Of the several topics dealt with in these 
commentaries there should be singled out the Biblical conception of 
angels, whom one author, probably identical with Daniel b. Moses al- 
Kimisi, deprives of any influence. This was in opposition to the theory 
of an Intermediary, akin to Philo’s Logos, introduced into Karaism by 
Benjamin al-Nahawendi. 


Dr. Wiru1aM Rosenav, of Johns Hopkins University: Harel and Ha-ariel 
in Ezek. 43, 15.—Remarks by Professors Haupt, Morgenstern, Margolis, and 
Montgomery. 


Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia University: Notes on Theo- 
dore bar Khoni’s Syriac Account of Manichaeism. 

This paper discusses several of the difficult passages in Theodore bar 
Khoni’s Syriac account of Manichaeism and proposes a somewhat differ- 
ent explanation of them from those previously suggested. Among these 
crux-passages in the edition of the text (with French translation) by H. 
Pognon, Paris, 1898, cf. also the French revision by F. Cumont, La 
Cosmogonie manichéenne, Brussels, 1908, are: (1) Pognon, p. 129 (189), 
ef. Cumont, p. 29, the passage containing eaggant; (2) Pognon, p. 129 
(190), ef. Cumont, p. 29, the simile réaikh méndtha bélaisha; also (3) 
Pognon, p. 128 (187), cf. Cumont, p. 29, bin Rabbd. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 


recommended the election of Pére M.-J. Lagrange of Jerusalem as 
an Honorary Member of the Society: the report was accepted 
and Pére Lagrange was duly elected. 

It was also reported that the Directors recommended the 
election of the following to be Honorary Associates: Charles R. 
Crane, Otis A. Glazebrook, Frank J. Goodnow, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Paul 8. Reinsch, and William Howard Taft: this report 
was accepted and they were duly elected. 

Prof. Jastrow for the Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1921 reported nominations for the several offices as follows: 


President—Rev. Dr. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University; 
Prof. A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York 
City. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity 
College. 

Treasurer—Prof. Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Librarian—Prof. Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 
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Editors of the Journal—Prof. James A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Franklin Edgerton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Directors, term expiring 1924—Prof. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College; Prof. Julian Morgenstern, of the Hebrew 
Union College; Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

The session adjourned at 12.45 p. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at Goucher College on 
Wednesday at 3 p.m. The reading of papers was immediately 
begun: 


Professor James A. Montcomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
‘tatement on the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 


Professor Maurice Bioomrieip, of Johns Hopkins University: The 
Language of the Hittites. (Printed in the Journal, 41, 195 ff.) —Remarks by 
Prof. Jackson. 


Professor Morris JAstrow, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania: Veiling 
in Ancient Assyria.—Remarks by Prof. Morgenstern and the author. 


Mrs. Epira P. Dickins, of Washington, D. C.: Rabi‘a, a Moslem Saint of 
the Eighth Century.—Remarks by Prof. Jackson. 


Professor Pau, Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Rainbow 
after the Deluge; (b) The Fall of Samaria.~—Remarks by Prof. Jastrow and 
the author of the paper. 


(a) NIM-MES in 1. 164 of the Flood-tablet means muscaria (Arab. 
maddébb). When Istar sees the gods gather around the offerer like a 
swarm of flies (because there had been no offerings during the Flood; 
cf. Ovid, Met. 1, 248) she is so incensed that she takes the great fly- 
brushes of her father Anu to drive away the gods. Fly-brushes are 
ancient Oriental symbols of sovereignty. Anu is the father and king of 
the gods (like Zeus). Both in Assyria and Egypt kings were attended 
by flappers with large fly-brushes. In processions at certain festivals 
attendants on the Pope still carry flabella. KB 5, 47* Winckler mistook 
NIM, fly, for BAN, bow (cf. KAT? 517, l. 7). A Jewish priest in 
Babylonia (c. 500 B. C.) may have made the same mistake, and the 
rainbow after the Deluge in Gen. 9, 13 (P) may be due to this mis- 
understanding (cf. also KB 6, 32, 5; ATAO® 143). 

(b) The prediction of the fall of Samaria (721 B. c.) in Am. 3, 3-4, 3, 
which should be preceded by 1, 2, was composed about 737; the fall of 
Arpad (the Galilean stronghold Irbid or Arbela, which appears in the 
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OT also as Riblah and Beth-Arbel) in 740 and the deportation (2 K 
15, 29) of the Galileans in 738 opened Amos’ eyes, so that he foresaw 
the fall of Samaria and the deportation of Israel. This poem’ of the 
Israelitish gardener (who lived in Judah after he had been banished from 
the Northern Kingdom about 743) consists of three sections, each com- 
prising two triplets with 3 + 2 beats (JBL 35, 287; ZDMG 69, 170, 
1. 35; AJSL 27, 29, n. 37; Monist 29, 299, n. 18). 


Professor A. V. WiLu1AmMs Jackson, of Columbia University: Studies in 
Manichaeism. 
The paper presents some of the results of a study of the fragments of 
Manichaean manuscripts discovered in Ghinese Turkistan, as supple- 
menting the previously available sources of our knowledge of Man- 
ichaeism. Emphasis is laid on the Zoroastrian elements in the religion 
of Mani, and an interpretation is given of some of the fragments that 
relate to the life of this religious teacher of the third century A. D. 


Professor Ropert E. Hume, of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City: A Presentation of a New Translation of the Principal Upanishads. 

I. The fascination of the work, continued through a period of 255 
years, of translating the Upanishads. Chronological lists of transla- 
tions into different non-Indian languages: Persian, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian,-Swedish. II. Striking estimates by non-Hindus of 
the value of the Upanishads: (a) favorable; (b) unfavorable. III. Strik- 
ing estimates by Hindus of the value of the Upanishads: (a) favorable; 
(b) unfavorable. IV. An original estimate of the ethical value of the 
Upanishads on the basis of twelve passages, controverting Deussen’s 
position in the section on ‘Die Ethik der Upanishads’ in his ‘Die Phil- 
osophie der Upanishads.’ 


Professor JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
The Seven Fifties, a Study of the Ancient Canaanite Agricultural Calendar. 
—Remarks by Prof. Montgomery and Dr. Williams. 

In certain districts of Palestine the peasants divide the year, beginning 
with Easter, into seven periods of approximately fifty days each, called 
‘The Seven Fifties’. Each period begins with a religious festival. A 
similar practice is observed by the Samaritans and in the Syrian Church. 
Other instances of the division of time into fifty-day periods are found 
in different parts of the Semitic world, usually connected with the observ- 
ance of important festivals. This practice existed also in ancient Israel. 
It is undoubtedly of pre-Israelite origin, and in all likelihood constituted 
the practical religious and economic calendar system of the ancient 
Canaanites, and perhaps also of other ancient agricultural Semites. 


Professor NaTHANIEL Scumipt, of Cornell University: Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den and Androcles in the Arena. 

The Old Greek Version, for which Theodotion’s was substituted, 
reveals an older form of the story than the present Aramaic text, and is 
free from many of the difficulties of the latter. When the translation 
was made, Daniel was not spied upon and accused before the king by a 
vast crowd of officials, but only the two fellow-presidents were spies 
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and accusers, and only they and their families were slain by the lions. 
The decree did not forbid a petition of any god or man save the king only; 
it seems to have prohibited the worship of any god without the king’s 
permission. There was no reference to the unchanging law of the Medes 
and Persians. The story of Androcles, as told by Aulus Gellius in his 
Noctes Alticae, appears to go back to Jewish sources. It is possible that 
both of these stories, in spite of their legendary character, to some extent 
reflect observations of the actual habits of lions. 


Professor Georce 8. Duncan, of the American University and the Y. M. 
C. A. School of Religion, Washington: Spittle in the Oldest Egyptian 
Texts. 

In the oldest hieroglyphic inscriptions in tombs of the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasties at Sakkara, spittle plays an important role. Spittle on the 
face expels the demon of evil. It produces ceremonial purification. It 
heals wounds. As a preventive of sickness spittle was applied. It was 
also used to keep people from becoming aged. There appears to be, 
behind all this usage, the idea that the evil spirit producing the ill must be 
banished. One may compare the use of spittle by Jesus in curing the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Pliny, Suetonius, and Tacitus speak of the 
medicinal value of human saliva. 


The session adjourned at 5.40 p. m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Williams, at Johns Hopkins University on Thursday at 9.35 a. M. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors had 
voted to accept the invitation of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society for a joint meeting to be held at Chicago during Easter 
Week of 1922. The report was accepted. 

A brief report was received from the delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Article IV of the Constitution so as to read: 


Articte IV. 1. Honorary members and honorary associates shall be 
proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting of the 
Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class without 
receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present 
at the meeting. 

2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and elected in 
the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. They may 
also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. Such pro- 
posals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive Committee for its 
action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee shall be necessary in 
order to elect. 
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On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
By-Law VIII so as to read: 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in the 
case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable time. 
A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. If any cor- 
porate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, his name may, 
at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list of 
members of the Society. 


A communication from Sir George Grierson was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary and referred to the Editors of the 
Journal as a committee with power to add to their committee. 

At ten o’clock the Society paid silent tribute to the memory of 
Cardinal Gibbons lately deceased. 

The presentation of papers was resumed: 


Rev. Dr. James B. Niss, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Proof that Bashaishdagan 
is a Place-name.—Remarks by Prof. Jastrow. 


Rev. P. B. Gissie, of Johns Hopkins University: Mistranslated Passages 
in Job.—Remarks by Professors Jastrow, Haupt, and Ember. 

The phrase mistranslated skin for skin (2:4) means lit. a skin in 
separation from a skin, i. e., two separate skins; Job is protected by two 
sheepskin coats (DB 1, 625). Even if he has lost his outer coat, i. e., 
his wealth and his children, he has still his inner coat, his health and his 
wife, so that he may have children again, and he may recover his wealth. 
Uaijqaddésém (1, 5) means he made them clean themselves (J BL 38, 144). 
Lé-hitjaggéb ‘al Jahué (1, 6) signifies to place themselves over against 
JHVH, to line up opposite Him (JBL 32, 112. 121). The name Job is 
connected with Arab. ij74b, return, and denotes a man who came back 
(42, 10), i. e., regained his former condition (SGI 99; SG § 177, b). Uz 
is the region of Antioch; al-' Aci, the Orontes, denotes the Uzean (river). 
For Sabeans and Chaldeans (1, 15.17) we must read 866d, raiders, and 
pardsim, riders (JBL 38, 157; 31, 67). 


Miss Eveanor F. F. Yeaworru, of Johns Hopkins University: The Pre- 
formatives of the Semitic Imperfect.—Remarks by Prof. Haupt. 

Arab. naglul is conformed to-taqtul; whereas Heb. tigfol is influenced 
by nigfol = nini-qlul; Assyr. nini, we = najni = nani = nana = na’na = 
ana’na, a reduplication of ana, 1, which is shortened from andku (BA 1, 
17). H is often secondary (ZA 33, 63, below). In agtul this ana is 
reduced to a, just as the prepositions ana and ina appear as prothetic aleph; 
cf. Talmud. abbébd, at the door=ina babi (JSOR 1, 41). The pre- 
formatives of the third person were originally u and i; i became ja, and 
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u, under the influence of ga: gu (OLZ 12, 212). The generic differentia- 
tion of ha, hi is secondary; cf. Aram. abdhi, his father; on, his day = 
yomahi (contrast VG 303, y; 310, n. 1; 312, G). 


Mr. Water T. Swincue, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C.: (a) The Multindex System for Finding Chinese Characters and its 
Uses; (b) Notes on the Gazetteers and other Geographical Works in the 
Library of Congress Chinese Collection—Remarks by Prof. Haupt, Dr. 
Williams and the author of the pa. er. 

(a) The most pressing need of China today is for an efficient and 
accurate system of indexing Chinese characters. Only men with superb 
memories could pass the old style examinations. They did not need 
indexes. Under the modern educational system indexes became indis- 
pensable. A new system has been worked out in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture and in the Library of Congress 
which, it is believed, offers an easy and certain method of indexing Chinese 
characters. Examples of this method are shown. 

(b) A Chinese district corresponds roughly to the county of America 
but has four times the population; a prefecture of China corresponds 
roughly to a congressional district, but has four times the population; 
and a Chinese province corresponds roughly to a state, but has about 
eight times the population. Each of these territorial units has its 
official gazetteer, usually reprinted and even rewritten every 50 or 75 
years. These gazetteers are replete with information of great interest 
to the geographer, naturalist, historian, and sociologist. The Library of 
Congress has brought together the largest collection of these works to be 
found outside of China. 


Professor FRANKLIN EpGerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Glean- 
ings from the Pajicatantra. 
Illustrations of the important results, text-critical and hermeneutic, 
which careful comparative study of the different versions of the Pafica- 
tantra produces. 


It was voted to refer the matter of the publication of Professor 
Edgerton’s reconstruction of the Paficatantra to the Publication 
Committee with the recommendation that the publication be 


undertaken. 


Professor Maurice Bioomrietp, of Johns Hopkins University: On a 
Pre-Vedic Form in Pali and Prakrit.—Remarks by Prof. Jackson, Dr. Ogden, 
and the author of the paper. 


Professor Paut Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Egyptian 
Boomerangs; (b) The Names of Mount Hermon. 

(a) In ancient Egypt wild birds were brought down with the throw- 
stick or taken in a clap-net. Some of the throw-sticks were sickle- 
shaped, like the Australian boomerangs, so that they resembled a bow; 
but Heb. mégé3, throw-stick, is not connected with gdit, bow: it must 
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be derived from jaqd3 =naqd3, to strike. ‘Syr. ¢aéfaéhia (Luke 21, 35) is 
derived from a causative of Heb. pah, clap-net, with ¢ for s owing to h. 
Am. 3, 5° means: Does a clap-net fly up from the ground without catch- 
ing a catch (lakid)? This is preceded by the gloss, or variant, Does 
a bird ever fall to the ground without a throw-stick? 

(b) Cuneiform Siréra =Sirjén (Deut. 3, 9) suggests that the ; should 
stand before the r, and that the final n is due to dissimilation. Si’én 
(Deut. 4, 48) may represent an Egyptian form of the name, with ’ 
instead of r (AZ 51, 111, No. 9). Also Sénir (=T'dl'at Masa, BL 51) 
may be dissimilation for Sérir, so that both Sénir and Si(r)én may be 
connected with Sardru, to shine (JBL 36, 141). All three names mean 
shiny, i. e., white, snowy mountain (cf. Montblanc). 


Dr. W. Norman Brown, of Johns Hopkins University: The Wonderful 
Tar-Baby Story: its place of origin. 

The ‘tar-baby’ motif appears seven times in Hindu fiction. This 
has led folklorists since the time of Joseph Jacobs to assume that India 
is the home of that story, but the view needs reéxamination. The theme 

‘ has never taken hold of the Hindu mind; there are no evidences that 
the Hindus have carried it with them to China, Siam, Cambodia, and 
the lower Malay Peninsula, or that they have given it to the Semitic 
world. On the contrary it is the grand theme of Negro fiction, and has 
been carried by them wherever they have gone. It is likely that the 

* Negroes originated the motif and took it to India, first in very early 
times and again in modern times. 


Professor AARON Emser, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The J.T. Dennis 
Collection of Egyptian Antiquities; (b) The Etymologies of Hebrew ham, 
‘father-in-law,’ and of Egyptian ’ibd, ‘month.’ 

(a) Through the death of the late Mr. James Teackle Dennis the 
Johns Hopkins University has recently come into possession of a great 
deal of Egyptian material. In the collection there are about 125 scar- 
abaei of different sizes and materials, some with cartouches. Among 
other objects we may mention: Several fine necklaces of the 18th and 
19th dynasties; several pre-historic slate-palettes; a number of pre- 
historic jars found at Abydos; alabaster offering jars; diorite dish; 
head-support; bronze articles found at Thebes; arrows (11th dyn.); 
ushebties; toys, etc. 

(b) The original meaning of ham was kinsman, blood-relation. It is 
connected with Arab. hammat, kinsmen, relatives, family, and hamim, 
kin, relative, from the stem hamma, be hot. Semantic development: 
be hot, glow, ardent, related. Number of parallels for the change of 
meaning may be cited. Arab. nastb denoted originally blood-relation 
but came to be used for relation by marriage (brother-in-law, father-in- 
law, son-in-law). Cf. gahr, hot, burning, and ¢ihr, relation by marriage: 
son-in-law, brother-in-law. Egyptian ’ibd, month, meant originally 
moon. It is connected with the Semitic stem ’bd, to wander. 
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Dr. Talcott Williams made some informal remarks, based on 
his personal observations, regarding the veiling of women in the 
Near East. 


The President announced the formal presentation by title of 
the following papers: 


Dr. Georce C. O. Haas, of New York City: Recurrent and larallel l’as- 
sages in the Principal Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Dr. Jutius J. Price, of Plainfield, N. J.: Medicine in the Talmud. 


The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 


On Nominations for 1922—Prof. Jackson, Prof. Allen, and 
Mr. Dominian. 

Auditors for 1922—Prof. F. W. Williams and Prof. Torrey. 

On Arrangements for 1922—Prof. Breasted, Prof. Allen, 
Prof. Price, Prof. Luckenbill, Dr. Laufer, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


On motion of Prof. Jastrow the following resolution was un- 
animously adopted: 


Reso.vep, That the thanks of the American Oriental Society be extended 
to the President and the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University for welcom- 
ing the Society in the Civil Engineering Building during the sessions on 
Tuesday and Thursday, and for entertaining the members at luncheon on 
Tuesday ; likewise to the President and the Trustees of Goucher College both 
for hospitably placing their buildings at the disposal of the Society during the 
Wednesday sessions and for the luncheon tendered to the members on that 
day. The Society wishes also to record its sincere appreciation of the offer 
made by the Rector and the Faculty of the Catholic University of America to 
welcome the members on Thursday in Washington, an offer which, through the 
sad coincidence on that day of the funeral of his late Eminence, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, became impossible of fulfilment, to our deep regret. Finally, the 
members of the Society would express their heartiest thanks to the local 
members, and especially to the efficient Committee of Arrangements, under 
the skilled leadership of the Chairman, Professor Haupt, for their hospitality 
extended on Tuesday evening at the dinner and informal gathering at the 
Johns Hopkins Club and for their unfailing attention to the comfort and con- 
venience of the members thruout the meeting. 


The Society adjourned at 12.43 p. M. to meet in Chicago in 1922. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT ITS FIFTH MEETING AT MADISON, WIS., FEBRUARY 25-26, 1921 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch was held 
at Madison, Wisconsin, February 25-26, 1921, as guests of the 
University of Wisconsin. The local committee, consisting of 
Professors E. H. Byrne, F. T. Kelly, A. G. Laird, G. Showerman, 
M. 8. Slaughter, R. H. Whitbeck, with Professor L. B. Wolfenson 
as chairman, provided generously for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the members. Through their efforts, practically all of 
the visiting members were assigned to rooms at the University 
or the Madison Club, and all meals were taken in common at the 
former. On Friday evening, Professor Byrne entertained the 
members at a smoker at his house and on Saturday noon the 
local members gave the visiting members a luncheon at the 
Madison Club. At these, the members met some of the local 
faculty who were most nearly interested in our work. In the 
absence of President Birge, Dean Sellery gave us a cordial welcome. 

The members present were Allen, Breasted, Bull, Byrne, 
Edgerton (W. F.), Fuller, Kelly, Leavitt, Luckenbill, Lybyer, 
Morgenstern, Olmstead, Price, Rostovtzeff, Waterman, Wolfenson, 
Ylvisaker. At the business session, the retiring secretary-treasurer 
made his last formal report, pointing out that the branch had 
steadily grown each year, even during the war, until today it had 
116 members in its territory. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Byrne, Luckenbill, and Waterman, reported 
the following who were unanimously chosen: President, Professor 
A. T. Olmstead, University of Illinois; Vice-President, Professor 
F. C. Eiselen, Northwestern University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. T. George Allen, University of Chicago; Executive Committee, 
Professor A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois; Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, Field Museum. Professor Breasted presented an invita- 
tion from the University of Chicago, the Field Museum, and the 
Art Institute, to hold the 1922 meeting in Chicago. On motion 
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of Professor Morgenstern, the Middle West Branch accepted the 
invitation and at the same time invited the parent organization 
to meet with it on this occasion. On motion of Professor Price, 
the Branch expressed its heartiest thanks to the University of 
Wisconsin and the local committee for the excellent arrangements, 
to the local members, Messrs. Byrne, Kelly, and Wolfenson, for 
the luncheon at the Madison Club, and to Professor Byrne for 
the smoker held at his house. 

Opportunity for informal discussion has always been given at 
the Middle West Branch meetings, and at Madison two such 
discussion-groups were formed. After the formal meeting of 
Friday afternoon, the members adjourned to the University Club, 
where Professor Rostovtzeff, formerly of the University of Petro- 
grad and now of the University of Wisconsin, presented the chief 
needs of students of the classical land system which might be 
supplied by Orientalists. The great question, he believed, was as 
to the tenure of the land, whether it was held virtually in fee 
simple, or whether title was vested in the king. Professor Breasted 
pointed out that the conditions in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
could be traced back much earlier, but the material was scanty. 
Professor Morgenstern pointed out the Biblical parallels and the 
light which might be gained from a study of the later Jewish 
writings. Professors Luckenbill, Price, and Olmstead all dis- 
cussed the land system in the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, with the 
general consensus that private ownership appears early and 
continues constant, although large tracts did belong to the royal 
domain, and although conditions closely analogous to medieval 
serfdom were found outside the estates belonging to the citizens 
of ‘free cities’ with chartered rights. 

A more formal symposium on the Unity of Early History was 
held Saturday morning. Professor J. H. Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, opened the discussion of the general problem. 

Professor M. Rostovtzeff discussed the Unity of Ancient Culture 
in the Copper Age, especially as shown in the pottery and animal 
style in the neolithic and copper periods. 


Close resemblances in the style of pottery and decorations and in 
plastic reproductions of animals, etc., found in prehistoric remains all 
over the Near East—in Elam, Turkestan, Baluchistan, and the Caucasus, 
and as far west and north as the lower Danube and Dniepr—point to a 
common cultural origin. Yet there are marked differences. E.g. in 
the east, geometric patterns like the spiral and meander evolved out of 
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animal motives, while in the west the former precede the latter chrono- 
logically. The modes of buriai in the two regions are also different: 
in the east, individual graves; in the west, places that are half sepulchres, 
half temples. 


The discussion was closed by a brief presentation of Babylonian 
and Assyrian Influences in the Ancient World by Professor A. T. 
Olmstead of the University of Illinois. 

In the same’group might well be placed the Presidential Address, 
The Four Quadrants of Asia, by Professor A. H. Lybyer, of the 
University of Illinois. 


It is helpful in approaching Asiatic History to bear in mind the obvious 
geographical subdivision of the continent. Thus many relationships 
become clearer, and aid is given toward grasping the unity of the whole, 
which is otherwise in danger of being obscured by the vastness and com- 
plexity of the subject. Thus, too, the relations between the fields of 
different Orientalists become easier of definition. 

Starting from the Pamirs as a center, four mountain ranges radiate to 
the northeast, southeast, south, and west; the Tian Shan, Altai, Yablonai, 
and Stanovoi mountains, with the height of land which continues on to 

‘the East Cape; the Himalaya mountains and the ridges down the Malay 
Peninsula to Singapore; the Suleiman Mountains to Karachi; and the 
Hindu Kush as far as the Caspian Sea. Thus Asia is divided into East, 
South, West, and North Quadrants. The last is largest, approaching 
twice the size of the United States; the east quadrant is one and a half 
times, the west quadrant nine tenths, the south quadrant one half the 
size of the United States. 

The mountains vary in effectiveness as barriers. Those between the 
east and the south quadrants are approximately impassable; each of the 
others contains a number of good passes. The areas in each quadrant 
are further subdivided; in the east, China proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan, Thibet; in the south, the plains of North India, the 
mountain district, and the Deccan; in the west, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Anatolia; in the north, Russian Turkestan and Siberia. 
In each case, the subdivision first named was apparently the first to 
develop a civilization which exercised profound influence over its whole 
quadrant. 

With these fundamental subdivisions in mind, every aspect of Asiatic 
studies can be located and related to the others, while many old problems 
are advanced toward solution and many new ones are suggested. Arch- 
aeology has made a good beginning only in the western quadrant, and 
may well give more attention to the others. Anthropology is conditioned 
by the movements of mankind within and between the quadrants. 
Languages and the systems of writing, the domestic and the fine arts, 
folk-lore, scientific knowledge, and philosophy, were all modified in their 
extension and influence by this fundamental geographical basis. The 
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history of civilization observes that very diverse systems appeared in 
the several quadrants. The whole east quadrant had a special quality 
which may be called Chinese; the south is as clearly Hindu; the west, 
apparently more diverse in many ways, still as a whole forms in its 
ancient phase the background of European civilization. The north was 
the least distinct in, the past since much of it was a thinly settled waste: 
still, Central Asia may have played a greater part than is now proved, 
as may be revealed in the future by thorough archaeological study of 
wonderful sites like Merv and Samarkand. 

Great religions are related to the quadrants: Confucianism grew up in 
the east; Hinduism in the south threw off Buddhism which disappeared 
there but travelled around the Pamirs and across the east quadrant to 
Japan; the west developed Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, and the latter has come near to prevailing there of late; the north 
has no such claim to originality, unless it should appear that the funda- 
mental religion of the Indo-European peoples developed there. 

Historically, the entire story can be given the correct interpretation 
by remembering the fact of the quadrants. Consider the advances 
toward and the retreats from political unity in each quadrant; the west 
quadrant was united under the Persians, under the Macedonians (except 
Arabia), and under the Saracens (except Asia Minor); the east quadrant, 
save for some outlying portions, was united as China at several different 
periods; the south was nearly unified under the Moguls and completely 
under the English. The north was held for a short time by the Mongols, 
and again by. the Russians. Only one empire, that 0° the Mongols, 
has come near to uniting all Asia. It held the east, north, and most of 
the west quadrant, and on two sides entered the south quadrant for a 
slight distance. 

At the present time, the imperial rule of Britain and Russia sways 
completely the south and north quadrants, with some tendency to 
impinge through the mountain barriers upon the other two quadrants. 
But Britain is endeavoring to retain India within her empire by granting 
extreme concessions to Hindu nationalism. In the east and west local 
nationalism is strong. Japan and China no longer seem destined to be 
ruled from Europe; the ambitions of Russia, Britain, France, and Italy 
to partition the west quadrant bid fair to fail before the patriotism of 
Turks, Arabs, and Persians. 


General also in its nature was the paper by Professor R. H. 
Whitbeck of the University of Wisconsin on the Influence of 
Geographical Environment upon Religious Beliefs. 


Influence of geographical environment on the religion of a primitive 
people is shown in various ways. First, and often most markedly, in the 
personification of benevolent or malevolent powers of nature which 
prominently affect the people. Second, in different conceptions of 
happiness projected into the future life (heaven is warm and hell cold 
in Norse mythology, the reverse is true in southern climates). Third, 
in religious phraseology, especially in metaphors drawn from natural 
surroundings. 
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Rev. J. Astrup, of Natal, South Africa, presented an interesting 
account of the ruins of Rhodesia, aqueducts, terraced slopes, 
gold mines, and buildings. More detailed descriptions were 
given of the well-known ruins of Zimbabwe, and an attempt was 
made to connect them with more northern civilizations. 

The question of ‘Boats’ or ‘Towns’ on Predynastic Egyptian 
Pottery was discussed by Mr. W. F. Edgerton of the University 
of Chicago. 


Certain paintings on ‘decorated’ pottery of the so-called Naqada 
type, were recognized by their first discoverers as boats. The majority 
of scholars have continued to regard them as boats; but a minority 
have tried to prove that they represent towns or other enclosures on 
land. Several details of boat construction can be traced from the earliest 
known picture of a boat, thru the disputed Naqada paintings and later 
predynastic boats, down into dynastic times. The curious break in the 
middle of the bank of oars, and all the other details which have led some 
scholars to deny that the Nagada paintings represent boats, have their 
counterparts in other pictures which are admitted to represent boats. 
This systematic comparison of details with undoubted pictures of boats, 
therefore, shows that the objects painted on the Naqada vases must 
also be boats. 


Dr. T. George Allen of the University of Chicago told the 
Story of an Egyptian Politician. 


A squeeze brought back from Egypt by the 1919-20 expedition of the 
University of Chicago adds a new historical text to the few now known 
from the disturbed period between the Old and the Middle Kingdoms. 
The stele represented belonged to a Southern general and Chief of Inter- 
preters named Dmy, who was evidently an expert politician. For he 
states that he got on with ‘any general who went down (stream)’; that 
he made an expedition to Abydos, perhaps under the protection of the 
lion god Mahesa; that he ‘taxed the people of Wawat for any overlord 
who arose’ in his nome, and raided Gwt (Canopus?); and that (as a 
consequence) he filled his father’s house with luxuries. The stele was 
dedicated by Dmy’s first-born son, Hotep, who is shown embraced by 
his wife N-teshnes. 


The Functions of the Officers of the Temple of Ningirsu, by 
Professor Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. 


Discussed the fifteen officers named by Gudea (Cyl. B.vi.11—xii.25) 
in the temple of Eninnd at Lagash. The first and last were entrusted 
with the establishment and administration of government, the second 
with the food supply, the third and fourth with preparation for and 
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prosecution of war, the fifth with advice and counsel, the sixth and seventh 
with the apartments of good things or pleasure, the eighth and ninth 
with animal husbandry, the tenth and eleventh with music, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth with irrigation, agriculture, and the royal 
park system. 


Professor D. D. Luckenbill reported briefly on the Babylonian 
antiquities acquired by the Chicago Expedition to the Near 
East, and especially on the complete prism of Sennacherib which 
gives an earlier form of the expedition against Hezekiah than that 
found in the Taylor Cylinder. 

Professor Julian Morgenstern of Hebrew Union College, gave 
a new interpretation of Exodus 4 : 24-26, and Professor Leslie 
E. Fuller, of Garrett Biblical Institute, spoke on the Conception 
of God in the Jewish Apocalypses. 

Pre-Israelite Laws in the Book of the Covenant were found by 
Professor Leroy Waterman of the University of Michigan. 


Analysis of sources and analogies of history lead us to anticipate 
Pre-Israelite laws in the earliest Hebrew Codes. The decalog and pentad 
structure of the Book of the Coven’ nt emphasizes the early character of 
the Covenant Code. It is not, however, all equally ancient. The so- 
called ‘Precepts’ are to be eliminated as secondary. The ‘Judgments’ 
that remain, by every test, point to a very high antiquity. A criticism 
of the traditions which relate these laws directly with Moses and indirectly 
with Joshua, confirms the Palestinian origin of the laws themselves. 
A comparison of the Judgments, in their pentad, decalog structure, with 
the Code of Hammurabi tends to confirm the Canaanite origin of the 
Judgments in their present arrangement. The Hebrew tradition itself 
probably retains a fading memory of the adoption of these laws by Israel. 


The Old Testament Attitude toward Labor was the title of the 
paper of Mr. D. A. Leavitt, of the University of Chicago. 


Before the exile, labor is simply taken for granted unreflectively, 
while only incidentally we get the nomadic interpretation of settled 
industry as a curse, or the agricultural attitude toward it as a means to 
a good end. The Sabbath, however observed, was neither cause nor 
result of a theory of labor. With the exile developed individualism, 
legalism, and reflection. In Proverbs, labor is a synonym for righteous- 
ness, as helping to secure the wealth that betokens God’s favor, and is 
more respectable than idleness. But Qoheleth regards it only as a 
meaningless drudgery, unless one enjoys the fruits of labor as he goes 
along. Job is distinctive in bearing witness to deplorable economic 
conditions so long disregarded. He shows the only socially minded 
outlook in the Old Testament, outside of Prov. 31. 


13. JAOS 41 
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In the absence of their authors, the following papers were 
read by title: Divine Service in Ur, Professor Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, Western Theological Seminary; The Ethical Standards 
of the Early Hebrew Codes, Professor J. M. P. Smith, University 
of Chicago; Notes on the Textual Problem of the Arabic Kalila 
wa Dimna, Professor Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago; 
Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius, Dean H. C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt University. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE HITTITE LANGUAGE 


MauvrIceE BLOOMFIELD 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1916 there came to the hands of American 
scholars a report by Professor Friedrich Hrozny, of the University 
of Vienna, printed in the Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, Nr. 56 (December, 1915), in which he dealt with the 
Hittite language. Professor Hrozny¥ was one of a group of Orien- 
talists commissioned by the Berlin Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 
to decifer the Hittite cuneiform documents which had been 
excavated a number of years before by Professor Hugo Winckler 
in Boghazkéi in Cappadocia, and which were then deposited in 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. No com- 
munication of an historical or filological character could have 
been more startling; Professor Hrozny claimed that Hittite was 
Indo-European, and inaugurated his thesis by a sensational ex- 
hibit of etymological and grammatical illustrations. One thing 
was clear without further ado: if his illustrations were based 
upon sound deciferment of the cuneiform characters; if his 
translations were impeccable; if the resulting speech units 
admitted of no other linguistic interpretations than those pro- 
posed, and if they did not represent merely a small selection of I. 
E. assonances, such as any language might furnish; then Hittite 
must be Indo-European. 

Hrozny¥ promised a full treatise, but during the troubled years 
following not much reached our shores, except reviews of his 
thesis by various European scholars, the majority of whom 
accepted his conclusions without any kind of reservations, tho a 
sceptical voice or two could be heard in the midst of the chorus 
of acclaim. Not until the spring of 1920 were we privileged to 
see Hrozny’s full treatise, entitled ‘Die Sprache der Hethiter’, 
published in Leipzig in 1917; and it is this treatise, along with a 
volume of Hettitic cuneiform texts of Boghazkéi, in transcrip- 
tion, translated and commented upon by the same scholar, which 
furnish the main basis of the present discussion.' In addition, 





1 Hethitische Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi, in Umschrift mit Ubersctzung 
und Kommentar, von Friedrich Hrozng. i. Lieferung, Leipzig, 1919. Subse- 
quently appeared a treatise by Carl J. 8. Marstrander, entitled Caracttre 
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it is quite certain that the Boghazkéi inscriptions are closely 
related to the two Arzawa letters found among the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, containing correspondence between the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep iii and the Arzawa potentate Tarhundaraba. Just what 
Arzawa is—Cilicia, Commagene, Cyprus—has remained uncertain. 
It was near Hatti; its relationship with Hittite cannot be 
questioned; and Hrozny uses its evidence on a familiar par with 
Hittite. In fact, Hrozny may be said to start with certain results 
or assumptions regarding the character of Arzawa which were 
made by Knudtzon (supplemented by Bugge and Torp) in his 
monograf on the Arzawa letters in 1902.2 Thus the forms wu-7- 
e-nu-un and up-pa-ah-hu-un are explained by Hrozn¥ (p. 127), 
after Knudtzon (pp. 54, 55), as preterites first sing. act., both in 
the sense of, ‘I have sent.” 

Since the appearance of Hrozny’s Language of the Hittites 
there have been further important developments. First, I may 
mention an inscription which contains Sanskrit words, especially 
the odd numerals from one to seven in the forms aka, tiera, panza, 
and Satta, in close vicinity to the cuneiform signs of these 
numerals by wedge count.‘ They occur in composition with a 
word vartana, again obviously Sanskritic, as epithets of horses in 


a sort of imm«y composed by ‘Kikkuli® from the land Mittani’, 
and lend obvious support to the four much-discussed names of 
. Vedic gods (Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Niasatyas), dis- 
covered long ago by Hugo Winckler.6 Dr. Forrer thinks that 
these Sanskrit traces are to be assigned to the ‘Urinder’, whose 
original home he places.on the right bank of the river Kur (Cyrus) 
up to the Kaspian sea, and that they crossed the Kaukasus into 





Indo-Europé:n de la Langue Hittite, Christiania, 1919, in which the author 
with even greater assurance treats the same language as Indo-European. 
His explanations of the fenomena often differ markedly from Hrozng’s. Cf. 
also Ferdinand Sommer, ‘Hethitisches’, in Boghazkéi-Studien, 4. Heit =iii. 
Stiick, 1. Lieferung (1920), p. 1. 

2 Die zwei Arzawa-Briefe, die dltesten Urkunden in indogermanischer Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1902. 

3 Cf. Arzawa-Briefe, pp. 132, 133. 

‘See Jensen, Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad., 1919, pp. 367 ff.; Ferdinand 
Sommer, ‘Hethitisches’, pp. 2ff. (Boghazkéi-Studien, 4. Heft = iii. Stick, 1. 
Lieferung), . 

5’ The name calls up sharply Kilikia. 

6 Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient-gesellschaft, No. 35. 
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Hittite land at about 2500 B. C.? More likely they came to the 
Hittites from Mittani. It seems quite clear that both the god 
names and the ‘horse numerals’, as we may now call them, are 
not ‘Aryan’, but Sanskrit; the numeral azka, as compared with 
aiva, the Achemenidan Persian and Avestan form, as well as the 
specific Vedic form of the four god names, makes this almost 
certain. 

Simultaneously Forrer, in the paper just quoted, and Hrozny, 
in an essay published in 1920,' show that the Boghazkdi inscrip- 
tions contain many languages in cuneiform script. Forrer counts 
eight, of which the language hitherto designated flatly as Hittite 
comprises about nine tenths of the entire material. Forrer finds 
in addition: Sumerian, Akkadian, ‘Urindisch’, Harrian, Proto- 
Hittite, Luvian, and Paldic. Hrozn¥ does not differ much. 
When the texts say ‘he speaks Hittite’? they mean not the 
assumed I. E. Hittite, but the autochthonous Proto-Hettitic, 
described by Forrer, |. ¢., p. 1033 ff.; this is neither Indo- 
Suropean, nor Shemitic, nor at the present time correlated with 
any other group of languages. On the other hand the supposedly 
I. E. Hittite seems, according to both authors, to be well entitled 
to the name Kanesian, named after the city of Kanes. But this 
latter designation is never indicated by an ethnical adjective as 
is the case with the other languages (Harlili, Hattili, Liili, Pala- 
umnili). Instead there occurs, more frequently than the men- 
tion of Kane’, the ethnical designation Nasili, which Forrer 
takes to be the same as Kanesian, but Hrozn¥ renders it by ‘our’ 
(i. e. ‘our language’, ‘the home language’), from a glibly assumed, 
and more than dubious stem nas=I. E. nos. Under these cireum- 
stances the interrelation, if any, between Kanes and NaAiaili is 
wholly puzzling, tho it does seem that both refer to the main 
language whose character we are about to discuss. 

The Luvian which seems to have been spoken in the land or 
the city. of Lijja’® (MAT 4!" Lu-u-i-ia) is regarded. by Hrozny 





7‘Die acht Sprachen der Boghazkéi-Inschriften’, von Dr. Emil Forrer, 
Sitzungsber. d. pr-uss. Akad., 1918, p. 1036. 

8‘Uber die Vélker und Sprachen des alten Chatti-Landes’, Boghazkéi- 
Studien, 5. Heft = iii. Stiick, 2. Lieferung. 

9 Nu hattili halzai. 

10 Hrozn? shows some reason for identifying Lijja with Arzawa; see his 
paper, pp. 39 ff. 
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as an even more corrupt I. E. language and dialect than Kanesian. 
I shall refer to its character below. 

Hrozny’s work will certainly count among the most memorable 
events in the history of language and ethnology. The acumen, 
learning, and infinite diligence displayed by the author is excelled 
only by the depth of his sincerity and the fervor of his conviction 
which almost reminds one of the profet. I should say that there 
is not the least attempt to minimize difficulties, or to bend the 
object to his purpose. If, nevertheless, his exposition, especially 
in the matter of etymology, does at times become what we might 
call teleological, let him who finds himself in the lure of such a 
theory, -yet applies it more objectively, or is more keenly intent 
upon the all-important truth,—let him throw the first stone. 

On the face value of his text-readings, interpretations, and 
grammatical estimates Hrozny makes out a strong case. There 
are, however, from the start, difficulties and tangles. Cuneiform 
is, at the best, a poor vehicle for Indo-European. The Kanesian 
Hittite inscriptions are unilingual, in the main to be explained 
out of themselves. But a large part of this Hittite is expressed in 
Sumero-Akkadian ideograms, as well as in syllabic Akkadian 
words. It may be presumed that such words were pronounced 
Hittite, in the manner in which words written in a sort of Hebrew 
were pronounced by their Persian equivalents in Pehlevi. This 
has both its good and its bad side. The good side is, that the 
lexical meaning of many words is relatively clear from the begin- 
ning, which often insures a general conception of what a given 
passage is about. On the other hand it leaves uncertain the 
pronunciation of these semi-Akkadian words, for they were pro- 
nounced Hittite. The final outcome is this: the Akkadian 
material, by itself fonetically and grammatically indeterminable, 
really furnishes the start and the concrete basis for Hittite inter- 
pretation. The known meaning of the Akkadian words leads on 
to the interpretation, and to some extent the text reading of the 
unknown Hittite words. There is in the volume of texts of 1919 
searcely a sentence that is not part Akkadian. I have, however, 
the impression that there are few sentences whose sense is perfectly 
clear. Hrozny himself leaves much untranslated, and resorts to 
many an interrogation mark. Aside from material imperfections, 
i. e., fractures, lacunas, and indistinct writing, the subject 
matter is often turgid, or guess-work. In other words, the 
filological basis of Hittite is by no means stable; it will require 
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many successive corrections. Under such circumstances even the 
most conscientious interpreter, who has arrived at a settled theory 
as to the character of the language, is thereafter sure to be under 
the influence of that theory. Let us pick at random one or two 
sentences whose writing is quite clear. P. 168, ll. 16 and 17 of 
the Hittite texts, we read: 

A. BU. IA-ma-kan I. NA. MAT 4 “UMi-it-ta-an-ni ku-it an-da 
a-Sa-an-du-li-e8-ki-it na-aS-kan a-Sa-an-du-li an-da i8-ta-an-da-a-it. 
Hrozny translates this: ‘When (kuit) my father further in the land 
Mittani dwelled, he in dwelling therein was hesitating.’ The 
capitals are Akkadian. In the Hittite itself the word asanduleskit, 
‘dwelled,’ is explained as a preterite from a sk-stem based upon a 
present participle asand, extended by 2 an agent suffix ul, the 
participle agand being from the root eS ‘to be’. The second 
occurrence asanduli is explained as an action noun ‘in dwelling’ 
from part of the same materials. That is, going about the other 
way, the root e§ ‘to be’, which appears here as ag, a by no means 
agreeable change," makes a participle agand, ‘being’; this is 
extended by a suffix ul which makes out of it an action noun, 
‘act of being’; and to this is added the present system ending 
sk. I presume that few students of I. E. speech will think that 
the term ‘monstrous’ is too strong for such a bit of formative 
history. But what is more important is, that everything con- 
cerning the word is really guess-work: word-form and meaning— 
and consequent sense of the entire passage. The verb 78-ta-an- 
da-a-it, which reminds Professor Kretschmer of ‘stand’, is entirely 
too glib in its pretense. 

One’s attention is arrested by p. 180, lines 8 and 9: 

Nu-za ANSU-KUR-RA® ni-ni-in-ku-un nam-ma_ a-pi-e-da-ni 
MU-ti I. NAMAT Arzawwa i-ia-an-ni-ia-nu-un-mit 
‘Now warriors and horses I gathered. Thereupon in this year to 
the land Arzawa I went’. The two verbs in -wn mark high 
water in the assumed I. E. morfology of Hittite, for -un is sup- 
posed to be I. E. -om, first person sing. pret. active, as in Gr. 
épepov =Skt. dbharam. But the lexical matter shows just about 
how Hittite looks: yanniyanun is supposed to be an extension 
of a verb yannai (i-ia-an-na-i) ‘he goes’, whereas nininkun ‘I 
gathered’, supported elsewhere by forms niniktat and niniktari in 
the sense of ‘it collected itself’, or ‘it was collected’, is interpreted 





t This interchange between e and a is, however, not uncommon. 
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entirely from the connection. And the particle -mit at the end of 
yanniyanun and the end of the sentence is also curious. 

On the other hand we must not neglect to point out sentences 
as beguiling as this: 

Nu ku-is A.NA™ SAMSTI‘ j-da-a-lu-us tu-uk-ka a-pa-a-a i-da- 
a-lus e-e§-du ma-a-nas A. NA SAMSI~ *™' KUR tu-uk-ka-as *™*! 
KUR e-eS-du: ‘Now he who is evil to my sun (i. e. my majesty) 
he shall be evil to thee. If he shall be an enemy to my majesty, 
he shall be thy enemy’. In support of this: ma-an Su-me-eS-ma 
ku-wat-ka i-da-a-lu i-ia-at-te-ni: ‘if moreover ye perform some 
evil’ (Sprache der Hethiter, pp. 110 and 117). 

The Boghazk¢i inscriptions, as well as the Arzawa letters, go 
back to perhaps as early a date as 1500 B. C.; yet, according to 
any showing, both these Hittite forms are in a state of advanced 
or secondary development, far exceeding e. g. the Gothic of the 
‘fourth century A. D., or the Lithuanian of much later date. 
The archaic quality, or degree of preservation, of an I. E. language, 
corresponds in general with its antiquity. Yet here is said to be 
the oldest dated Indo-European in a condition which, if I guage 
it aright, might be compared to, but hardly reached by, a 
modern Italian dialect, remembering that such comparisons can 
be made only in a very general way. The relation of this Hittite 
Indo-European to the total of Indo-European is entirely passive 
or parasitic; it is explained from and as Indo-European, it ex- 
plains practically nothing Indo-European. I must disarm here 
the prospective argument that Hittite is profoundly affected by 
the aboriginal or native non-Indo-European Anatolian with which 
it blended into the existing product. This may be so, but the 
secondary character of Hittite morfology is practically all due to 
Indo-European manceuvers. A_ form like akkuskinun, ‘I 
drank’, contains the root aku or, elsewhere, eku (Lat. aqua), 
with the two present affixes sk and nu, and the personal ending 
m—all Indo-European: root, two present formatives, and per- 
sonal endings; za-ah-hi-ia-u-wa-as-ta-ti ‘thou shalt fight’, p. 182, 
l. 13 of the texts, is explained from a stem zahhais, zahhia, about 
equal to Skt. sahas, ‘strength’, Goth. sigis, with three denomina- 
tive I. E. formatives -y, -w, and -st. Forms like these abound 
thruout the texts; even the most. plastic secondary developments 
of I. E. speech in other quarters fail to produce types of this sort. 

Another matter is scarcely less striking, tho perhaps more 
easily accounted for. It concerns the literary and _ stylistic 
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quality of the Hittite, which is of the lowest order. I have 
recently pointed out'? that Western Asia is at all times, and 
certainly round about 1500 B. C., practically inarticulate as 
regards literary contents, expression, and style. There isnot in 

. the volume of inscriptions before us a single sentence that rises 
above banality of contents and crudity of expression and style. 
This fenomenon is by no means favorable to the I. E. character 
of the language; it must, if possible, be accounted for by the 
assumption that the invading Indo-Europeans were, at that early 
time, so completely absorbed by the Anatolian aborigines as to 
have given up every trace of their ethnic character. The reverse 
has happened in India, in Persia, and particularly in Greece, 
where the invaders found the advanced material civilizations of 
the Mycenzans and Minoans, who, apparently, were even more 
inarticulate than the Western Asiatics, but upon whom they 
impressed their national character so as to result in the final 

_ composite of Greek art on the material side, and Greek literature, 
mythology, and filosofy on the mental side. 

Hrozny makes out the feeblest case imaginable on the ground 
of etymology and fonetics. But if we take his text-readings, 
interpretations, and grammatical estimates at their face value, 
his plea for I. E. morfology in Hittite is, on the surface at least, 
strong enough to captivate, if not to convince. 

Let us go in medias res. 

There is a non-thematic or mi-verb yami, which means, rather 
unexpectedly, ‘I make’ (not ‘I go’). Its conjugation in the 
present active is as follows: 

Singular Plural 
1. yami yaweni 
2. yasi, yest yattent 
3. yazi, yazzi, yezzt, yizzt yanzi, yenzi 


This paradigm is certainly impressive, and it has impressed. 
I would remark that the z of the third person forms is not as simple 
as it might seem. We instinctively think with the author that 
it is for t, mouillated by i (cf. Gr. ot for 74). But the participle 
present in Hittite ends according to the same grammatical theory 
in 2a, e. g., adanza, ‘eating’: adanzi, ‘they eat’. Now the morfo- 





2 Transactions of the American Philological Association, vol. L, p. 76. 
13 The type is nominative singular; one would expect adanza§. 
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logical connection between these two types in I. E. is everywhere 
such that the third plural of the present in -néi minus the 7 is the 
stem of the participle (pépovti:péport-). The explanation of 
-zi thru palatalization, therefore, leaves za unexplained. We 
encounter the same difficulty several times more: 27g is assumed 
to be the word for ‘thou’, where both the z and the 7 are difficult 
(comparison with Gr. ov-ye is a whitened sepulchre). The 
assumed root ad ‘eat’ shows the forms ezzazi, ezzazzi, ‘he eats’; 
ezzatent ‘ye eat’; ezzaten, ezaten, ‘eat ye’; and ezzai, ‘he eats’, 
flanked by adanzi, ‘they eat’, and adanza, ‘eating’. Disturb- 
ingly the same type of participle papranza, ‘cooking’, occurs also 
as paprandaza (p. 83), and furthermore the whole class is sup- 
posed to have passive, as well as active value. As inspection 
narrows down to the two elements zi and za, there steals upon 
me the sense of the presence of two particles, post-positive 
conglutinates, adverbial, deictic, or localizing, and this impres- 
sion is not weakened by the apparent existence of an infinitive- 
supine in -wanzi, -uwanzi, which interchanges with a parallel 
form without -27, e. g. su-ma-as wa-al-ah-hu-wa-an-zi u-iz-2i ‘he 
comes to annihilate you’, and bi-es-ki-u-wa-an ti-i-ia-u-e-ni ‘we 
come to furnish (cavalry)’; see p. 91. It is barely possible 
that Hittite interpretation will have to contend sooner or later 
with a different theory, according to which it is not inflectional 
at all, in the sense of I. E., or even Shemitic. It may be a lan- 
guage which has no morfology in the sense to which we are 
accustomed, but rather carries on its correlations by means of 
deictic, modifying, allusive particles of great mobility and freedom 
of position. I recommend the inspection of the element za in a 
variety of other connections, particularly as imbedded in long 
groups of other particles: ZAG -za, ‘to the right side’ (which, by 
the way, varies with ZAG -az); see pp. 4, 11, 13, etc.; nu-za, 
and nu-za-kan, ‘now then’; ma-ah-ha-an-ma-za-kan, ‘when further 
for me’; am-mu-ug-ma-za, am-mu-ug-wa-za, am-mu-uk-ka-za, ‘1 
further’, and ‘me further’; see za in the Index to the Grammar, 
particularly pp. 102, 106. 

The present indicative of yami as given above is not the only 
type of present inflection in the singular. There is another, 
about as glaringly different as can be imagined, in which the 
three singular forms are represented by dahhi, ‘I give’, datti or 
daitti, ‘thou givest’, and dai, ‘he gives’. Many verbs show freely 
forms of both types. Thus arnumi, ‘I bring’ makes its second 
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singular either arnusi, or arfiutti; the third person of da ‘give’ is 
either dai, or -ddizzi, and the inflection of pd ‘give’ or ‘draw’ is in 
the singular: 

1. pdimi or pahhi, ‘I give’, 

2. paix or paitti, ‘thou givest’, 

3. paizzi or pai, ‘he gives’. 


The thought comes to the mind of the author, well-versed as 
he is in I. E. organisms, that the inflection pahhi, paitti, pai rep- 
resents the 6-verb, or thematic conjugation. With pahhi he 
compares I. E. *bherd (pépw), but this is hardly more than what 
the physicians call a placebo. The h of the form is a persistent 
‘formative’ element (p. 177) so that the ending is hi. The form 
dai reminds Hrozny of Gr. dépet, itself problematic; Scheftelo- 
witz thinks of Aryan e (= az), the middle ending of the first and 
third singular perfect (p. 2, note 2). No real conviction of either 
speaker or hearer goes with this. Again, if we confront mi and 
ti as first and second person suffixes, we can hardly fail to remember 
the same two suffixes in Arzawa at the end of nouns in the sense 
of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ (Knudtzon, Zwei Arzawa Briefe, p. 41; 
Bugge, p. 100; Torp, p. 113). These same suffixes, as well as 
forms mu, and ta (du), appear also in the Boghazkéi documents 
(p. 120, and p. 128) with the full measure and weight of non- 
Indo-European conglutinates;. explanation of one without the 
other seems to be illusory. It is as tho in I. E. Greek one could 
say not only dni ‘I say’, but also otxo-pt ‘my house’. 

Perhaps second in importance as regards organic appearance 
and breadth of scope are the noun-stems in a, 7, and u, making 
nominatives in as, 7%, and us An Indo-Europeanist’s mind is 
sure to respond to the stimulus of u-stems. This category, when 
oxytone, is the very own of primary adjectival function, describing 
fysical properties. In Latin adjectives in u have regularly been 
extended into u-i stems. In order to be on familiar ground I 
cite first Latin sudvis, brevis, levis, pinguis, mollis, tenuis; in 
order to show both the extent and primary lexical character of 
the same type I cite in addition Skt. trsis=Goth. pairsus, 
‘dry’; Skt. prthis=Avestan parapu, Gr. mdarvs, ‘broad’; 
Skt. mrdis=Gr. Bpadvs, ‘slow’; Skt. puriis=Gr. modus, 
‘much’; Skt. aéis=Gr. @xvs, ‘swift’; Skt. uris=Gr. evpis, 





4 Note the two somewhat different paradigms given by Sommer, l. c., p. 1. 
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‘broad’; Skt. rjus, ‘straight’; rbhus, ‘clever’; Greek ‘yAuxKus, 
‘sweet’; Baus, ‘deep’; Goth. tulgus, ‘firm’. In early I. E., 
u-stems have scarcely a respectable rival in this semantic field, 
except perhaps the primary adjectives in -ré (€pvO po-s =Skt. 
rudhirds = Lat. ruber, ‘red’; Skt. citrd-s=OHG heitar, ‘bright’). 
Of both these types of adjectives, which pervade to this day every 
nook and corner of I. E. speech, not a single one is to be found in 
this Hittite of 1500 B. C.; yet their type of inflection is supposed 
to have remained over. It is as though a Parisian salad had been 
carried through the house of Hatti, and had left behind nothing 
but its soupson of onion aroma. The results of speech mixture are 
varied and not easy to predict, but it is difficult to conceive pro- 
cesses apparently so concerted and intentional as to wipe out all 
such words as ‘sweet’, ‘short’, ‘light’, ‘thick’, ‘thin’, ‘soft’, ‘broad’, 
‘wide’, ‘dry’, ‘swift’, etc., etc., of the invading language, yet leave 
behind the inflection of these words as the orfaned result, so 
to speak. 

Something very like this has happened to the 7-stems. No 
Indo-European scholar can visualize i-stems without the abstract 
-ti stems, like Skt. gdtis=Baous=Goth. qump(i)s; or Skt. mats, 
Lat. men(ti)s, Goth. ga-mund(i)s; Skt. sthit’s, Gr. ordots, Lat. 
statio. They still control I. E. abstract expression everywhere, 
as in English station, convention, mention. There is not, as a 
matter of fact, among the u- and i-stems a single etymology 
which can claim standing; this as part expression of the wider 
fact that Hittite I. E. etymology rests on a basis whose shakiness 
cannot easily be overstated. 

We come to the a-stems, nominative as, accusative an. Echoes 
sound from many quarters of Western Asiatic speech. Kossaean 
suryas; Chaldic (Vannic) -s(e) (with accusative nz)"; Mittani 
quasi-nominatives and accusatives in § and n'®; even Lycian 
figures in a way'’. This declension, the well-known second 
declension of Greek and Latin grammar, holds in Hittite for both 
mase. and fem.; thus: annas ‘mother’; SAL-na¥ ‘woman’; GIM- 
as ‘slave-girl’. Again there is not a single even remotely respect- 
able I. E. etymology for this most pervasive class, involving 





% Hrozny, p. 27, note. 

6 Bork, Die Mitannisprache, p. 46; see especially the proper names in 
ag on p. 88 of the text. 

17 Hrozng, p. 49. 
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either a noun or an adjective. The paradigms of a-stems, on pp. 
44, 45, look very good on paper; still, nominative and genitive 
singular, as well as genitive and dative plural end alike in ag; 
the loc. sing. in az is entirely unexplained; the acc. plur. ends in 
u®, Outside the paradigm there is considerable mixture between 
as and 7g; the number ‘one’ in nom. sing. masc. appears as 1-as 
or 1-78 (Hrozny¥ 92), and see in general pp. 16, 24, 29, 36, 38. The 
like of this is not unknown elsewhere. There is also mixture 
between as and us; see p. 30. Still there seems no reason to 
question that us, 7%, and as figure in subject words very regularly; 
all three occur together in the sentence, p. 166, line 10 of the 
text volume: memir A. BU. SU-wana’ kuis LUGAL ™4THatti 
eSta nuwaraSs UR. SAG-i8 LUGAL-us eSta, ‘They said, “His 
father, who was for us king of the land Hatti, now he was a brave 
king.”’’ Morfologically this pervades the language as, perhaps, 
its strongest plea for I. E. character. Still there are notable cross 
circumstances: all these stems show also a nominative in a: 
Telibinuga ‘name of a Hittite god’ (p. 3); by the side of IR-as 
and IR-7s ‘slave’, also IR-sa (p. 30); Mariasa ‘name of a person’ 
(p. 36); apdsa, ‘this one’ (texts, p. 100, 1. 15); EN-urtasa, ‘name 
of a person’, (texts, p. 136, 1. 8); and in Arzawa first letter, 1. 23 
halugalatasa, ‘messenger’. There is, moreover, an independent 
post-positive pronoun nominative as, accusative an, which differs 
in no wise from the nom. and acc. case-endings -ag and -an; this 
may be added to an existing inflected expression, as in the express- 
ion kuis-aé imma kuis ‘whoever’, accusative kuinan imma kuin; 
tu-uk-ka-as ‘he to you’ (p. 110). Out of this perplexity seems to 
arise the question whether all these, as, 7%, us, are not, once more, 
post-positive deictic particles. With every inclination to follow 
Hrozny’s methodic and brilliant exposition, it seems difficult that 
the material body of all I. E. w-, 7-, and a-stems should have dis- 
appeared while leaving behind their ghostly endings; better the 
opposite alternative, that a variety of cuneiform syllables con- 
taining § preceded by different vowels chance to lend themselves, 
in a surprising manner to be sure, to correlation with the endings 
of these stems current in I. E. 

Still, a theory as to linguistic appurtenance derives its strength 
from cumulation. Hittite exercises its most bewitching enchant- 
ment in the domain of pronouns. I have always held that the 
best test for admission to I. E. membership is thru numerals, 
pronouns, and nouns of relationship. A puckish prank (as in 
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Kretan) makes Hittite write its numerals by wedge count; the 
nouns of relationship are either nursery words, or in Akkadian 
writing. Not so the pronouns. They appear in syllabic Hittite 
writing. Thus the personal pronouns, reduced to their lowest 
terms, present themselves in the following rhythmic shape: 


I Thou 


Nom. ug, uga, ugga . 2g, ziga, zigga, zikka 

Gen. ammél tuél 

Dat. Ace. ammug, ammuga, tug, tuga, tugga, tukka, dukka 
ammugga, ammukka 


We Ye 
Nom. ~— anzas Sumés, Sumas 
Gen. anzél Sumél, Suménzdn 
Dat. Ace. anzag Sumas, Summés, Sumés 


After recovering from the general effect of this list, there are 
a few interesting circumscriptions. ug, ete., is, of course, assumed 
to be ego, whereas zig, etc., are compared with ovye. But it is 
unlikely that the g of one form is not the g of the other, and 2 
is not ov nor, as far as can be seen, anything else Indo- 
European. The forms ammug, etc., are both nom. and acc.; 
they are compared with Gr. €uotye, but it seems far more 
natural again to identify the final syllable with the fundamental 
ug, etc. Therefore, the same seems true of the sound wg in 
tug, ete. The ‘ye’-stem Suma is not so easily correlated with I. E. 
yusme as the author thinks; and its genitive Su-me-en-z-an, by 
the side of which exists a-pi-en-za-an ‘eorum’, and also an in- 
dependent su-ras en-z-an ‘your’, is perplexing (pp. 115, 116). 
Doubtless some of these difficulties can be ironed out by assum- 
ing sundry processes of analogy which will present themselves in 
different ways to different experts.'* Perhaps more important 
is the almost impalpable air of Indo-Europeanism which per- 
vades this sfere of expression, and I personally have felt at 
times in the mood to capitulate right here. 

The question reaches its climax in the relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite pronoun kuis, neuter kuit, genitive singular kuél; 
nominative plural kuéS. The indefinite is expressed also by 
duplication, kui¥ kuig, neuter kuit kuit; or by kuis ki, neuter 





18 Cf, Marstrander, pp. 7 ff. 
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kuit ki. Comparisons are unnecessary. There are here also 
difficulties in detail, but they may be surmounted in future. It 
seems well-nigh unimaginable that this part of Hrozny’s theory 
does not hit the nail on the head. Yet with it goes a remarkable 
corollary which is almost in the nature of a paradox. All students 
of Lycian seem now agreed that its stem ti is the relative stem = 
I. E. gi (Latin gui-), and that the combination ti-ke is the indefinite; 
e. g. in the epitaf, ti fite hri alahadi tike, ite ti hrppitadi tike, ‘qui 
intus violat (?) aliquem, vel intus superimponit aliquem’.'® 
Lydian also has the words his, hid, which Littmann identifies 
with Lat. guis, quid; see his Lydian inscriptions. Danielsson, 
‘Zu den Lydischen Inschriften’, p. 41, points out also Lyd. k as 
the enclitic copulative (Lat. que). Hrozny¥, pp. 191 ff. has an 
appendix of considerable length which deals with correspondences 
between Hittite and Lydian. A door must be either open or 
shut: if these comparisons are correct both Lycian and Lydian, 
as well as Hittite, are Indo-European, and that, too, of a degree 
of depravation, unparalleled in any pidgin-dialect. 

A word as to the ‘Luvian’. Forrer, |. ¢., p. 1034, quotes from 
unstated sources a number of Luvian grammatical and lexical 
forms, some of which have I. E. coloring, others being decidedly 
strange. Thus he quotes as forms of ‘a pronoun’, kui, kuzha, 
kuig, kuisha, kuistar, and kuinza. He notes a number of redupli- 
vated verbs which look Indo-European: tatarhandu, tatarijam- 
man, tatarrijamna, mimentdwd, hohoijanda (by the side of 
hdijadda), and, with ‘Attic reduplication’, elelhandu (by the side 
of élhadu). The endings of the verb are du, andu, indu, remind- 
ing Forrer of the Lydian -d and ént. For the substantive he 
quotes -anza, and -inzi in the plural; they may bear upon our 
discussion of -zi and -za, above, p. 201 f. 

Hrozn¥, in his above mentioned essay on the peoples and 
languages of the Chatti land, pp. 35 ff.,°° quotes one or two Luvian 
passages and discusses some words. The passages, evidently 
obscure in meaning, are not translated, but they show some 
words which resemble Kanesian Hittite. Thus kuinzi, ‘which,’ 
with plural meaning and ending -nzi (see Forrer’s statement, 





19 See Vilh. Thomsen, Etudes Lyciennes, p. 9. Hrozn¥, p. 49, remarks 
that the Lycian a-stems correspond to a remarkable degree with the Hittite 
a-stems. 

20 See p. 36, lines 22 ff., 30 ff., and p. 37, lines 36 ff. of the cuneiform texts. 
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just quoted); azzastan, ‘eat ye’, which reminds Hrozny of 
Kanesian azzasteni, and ezzasten, in the same sense; vassantari, 
Kanesian vessanta, ‘they clothe themselves’. Hrozny thinks that 
Luvian is a dialect of Kanesian, or a language closely related, 
in which I. E. structure is practically effaced. The problem is 
very obscure, but it would seem rather to point the other way, 
namely, that Luvian is not I. E., and that many of the alleged 
I. E. fenomena of Kanesian are only seemingly so, for the very 
reason that they reappear in non-I. E. Luvian. The future will 
decide. 

As far as I can see the I. E. aspects of Hittite have no basis 
in any known historic colonizations by Indo-Europeans of parts 
of Asia Minor. The Phrygian from Thrace and the Armenian of 
unknown provenience settled in Anatolia at a later time. In 
900 B. C., Vannie or Chaldic (cuneiform) was still spoken in 
Urartu, the land later settled by the Armenians. The older 
Phrygian inscriptions are not earlier than 500 B. C. The Toch- 
arians, Italo-Celtic emigrants, seem to have passed thru Asia 
Minor on their way to their permanent home in far-away Chinese 
Turkestan, but we have no record of Tocharian that is not about 
2000: years younger than the Hittite age. An I. E. migration 
from the south-west of Europe must have settled in various parts 
of Asia Minor many centuries prior to 1500 B. C., and prior to 
the recorded history of Indo-Europeans in Celtic, Italic, or 
Hellenic lands. For it must have taken hundreds of years of 
mixture with the Anatolian aborigines before such languages as 
Hittite, or Lycian and Lydian (if these two are also I. E.), could 
evolve out of such a symbiosis. And, be it understood, this Indo- 
European must then be assumed to. be about 3000 years younger 
in quality than the faint traces of I. E. Aryan which are found in 
the scant Urindisch of the ‘horse numerals’ and the four Vedic 
gods. 

My readers will ask point-blank: ‘Is Hittite Indo-European?’ 
I answer that it seems to contain an injection of I. E. material in 
a composite pidgin-Kanesian, but even of this I do not feel quite 
certain. When Tocharian came to light, the numerals alone 
settled its status: Hittite has no numerals. They should sound 
from 2-5: du-uwa, tre-i-e&, ke-tu-wa-res, pe-en-ku-we or pi-in-ku-we. 
When Tocharian came to light the nouns of relationship settled 
its status: pdcar ‘father’; mdcar, ‘mother’; prdacar, ‘brother’. 
The Hittite words for father and mother are either Anatolian 
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nursery words: addag or attas, ‘father’, annas ‘mother’, or they 
are written in Babylonian (Shemitic) A. BU ‘father’; AHI-IA 
‘of my brother’; AHATU, ‘sister’. The Hittite before us has, 
with the exception of the noun wddar, said to mean ‘water’, which 
is also written widdr; genitive wedenas, u-e-te-na-as, widéni, 
hardly a single noun of I. E. etymology. The inflection of the 
noun is by no means conclusively Indo-European. The verbal 
inflections are at points (not all of them brought out here) 
bewitchingly Indo-European; at other points they are not less 
bewilderingly mystifying. From the point of view of verb ety- 
mology there are not a dozen verbs that are sécurely Indo-Euro- 
pean, and the total of etymology, with the exception of pronomi- 
nal etymology—and here again really only the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun—is the weakest link in the chain. The heap- 
ing of conglutinative particles (e. g., ma-ah-ha-an-ma-za-kan 
‘when further mine’, p. 39), combined with the -conglutinative 
use of personal pronouns at the end of nouns, is non-Indo-Euro- 
pean, and deserves special investigation. Finally, the over-ripe 
condition of language at the earliest dating known to I. E. speech 
history (1500 B. C.) bids us‘ hold still a while longer, on the off- 
chance that we are facing a perplexing illusion. 


14 JAOS 41 





POSSIBLE NON-INDO-EUROPEAN ELEMENTS 
IN ‘HITTITE’ 


J. DyYNELEY PRINCE 
Cotumsta UNIVERSITY 


In 1915, I published a paper on ‘The Hittite Material in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions” as set forth by Friedrich Delitzsch in his 
Sumerisch-Akkadisch-Hettitische Vokabularfragmente.2 After an 
analysis of the scanty material of Delitzsch’s fragments, I reached 
the conclusion that this language was probably not IE.* in char- 
acter, but showed marked non-Aryan peculiarities, an opinion 
which Professor Maurice Bloomfield had already expressed in his 
able treatise on the language of the Arzawa letters, which is now 
recognized as the same idiom as that of the ‘Hittite’ cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

At present the most important contributions towards Hittitology 
are undoubtedly Ferdinand Hrozn¥’s masterly special plea® for 
the IE. character of this language and his published texts from 
Boghazk¢i, embracing temple, omen and oracle, ceremonial, and 
historical material. Since these publications, however, Hrozny 
has definitely shown that the language designated formerly by 
him and others as ‘Hittite’ is not really entitled to this name,’ as 





1 Amer. Journal of Semitic Languages, 32. 38-63. 

2 Kén. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1914. 

’ The following abbreviations have been used in this article: A.=accusa- 
tive; Akkad. = Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonian Semitic); Av.=Avestan; BO. = 
Boghazk’“i Inscriptions, mentioned here note 6; Cher.=Cheremissian; D. = 
dative; Esth.=Esthonian; Finn.=Finnish (Suomi); G.=genitive; ‘H’ = 
Hrozng’s ‘Hittite’ language; Hr.=Hrozn¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter, men- 
tioned note 5; IE.=Indo-European; Lapp.=Lappish; N.=nominative; 
OHG.=Old High German; San.=Sanskrit; Sum.=Sumerian; Sum. Gr. = 
Delitzsch, Grundziige d. Sumerischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 1914; Szinnyéi = 
Jozef Szinnyéi, Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1910; Wotj. = 
Wotjak. 

* Amer. Journal of Philology, 25. 1 ff. 

5 Die Sprache der Hethiter; ihr Bau in Zugehérigkeit zum indogermanischen 
Sprachstamm, Leipzig, 1917. 

* Hethitische Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi, Leipzig, 1919. 

7 Ueber die Vélker u. Sprachen des alten Chatti-Landes, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 
29-30. Another work on the subject of the multiplicity of languages in these 
Boghazk’'i inscriptions, not at present accessible to me, has been recently 
published by Forrer. 
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the genuine Hittite or Chatti language, which appears in BO 
2002, obv. 1, 64, was very evidently a non-Aryan speech entitled 
xattili in Hrozny’s ‘Hittite’ material and not in any way resembling 
the latter idiom. We are consequently forced to indicate this 
supposed IE. ‘Hittite’ of Hrozn¥, for which there is as yet no 
certain designation,® as ‘Hittite’ (abbrev. ‘H’) and to use the 
term Hittite, without quotation marks, as denoting the appar- 
ently genuine Chatti (atti) or Hittite, known in ‘H’ as zattili. 
The object of the following study is to examine especially some 
important points in the morphology of the ‘H’ as given, appar- 
ently with great correctness, by Hrozny, in order to determine 
whether or not some of the most salient forms are of non-Aryan, 
rather than IE. character. I lay especial stress on morphology 
rather than on similarities in vocabulary or radicals, since many 
such seeming resemblances may well be based on accident or 
borrowing, possibilities which render mere Gleichklang a dangerous 
criterion in speech comparison. As is well known, words and 
even radicals may pass between languages of inherently differing 
stocks. The same principle seems to be true of the transfer of 
phonetics, which, as Franz Boas has indicated,'° occurs not infre- 
quently in American languages of widely varying bases and 
particularly in the adoption by the African Bantu of the clicks of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, in spite of the enmity between 
these groups and the Bantu. Similarly, morphological charac- 
teristics may probably pass from one language to another of a 
radically variant grammatical system and, as Boas believes, may 
even modify fundamental structural characteristics." Such pro- 
cesses may have been primarily due to the presence of a large 
number of alien wives and mothers in primitive tribes, and 





8 Cf. especially the Chatti=real Hittite material in the above cited work, 
26; 31-32; 34. Among the Chatti names of occupations, the word (amél) 
vi'~in-du-uk-ka-ra-am = (amél) KA-SU-GAB (?)-a8 ‘cup-bearer’ is especially 
striking as apparently containing the elements vin (yin) ‘wine’ and the 
Sum. word duk ‘vessel’+the probably Chatti ending -aram, i. e., vindukkaram 
‘the one concerned with (aram) the wine-cup’ vin-duk(?). This was probably 
a loan-word. The rest of the Chatti material is at present beyond our range of 
knowledge for comparison with known elements. 

® Unless we accept Hrozn¢’s naSili ‘in our(?) language’; probably ‘in this 
language’ (see below, B.,I.,b). The term ‘Kanesian’ is suggested by Forrer 
and is provisionally accepted by some scholars. 

10 Amer. Anthropologist, 22. 372. 

u Jb, 22. 373. 
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secondarily to inter-cultural influences. In this ‘H’, in spite of 
the apparent IE. morphological basis, it will appear from the 
present paper that other than Aryan influences seem to have 
been present in the formation of much of the ‘H’ morphology. 


A. RapIcALs 
I. Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns 


The paradigms of the 1 and 2 personal pronouns, as given by 
’ Hrozny, are as follows (Hr.: 1 p. sg., 104-105; 1 p. pl., 114; 2 
p. sg., 111; 2 p. pl., 118): 


1 p. sg. 2 p. sg. 

N. wg, uga, ugga; ammug, am- zig, ziga, zigga, zikka 

muga, ammugga, am- 

mukka 
G. ammél tuél 
D. | ammug, ammuga, ammug- tug, tuga, tugga, tukka, dukka 
A. ga, amukka 
Loc. prob. ammédaz prob. tuédaz 


pl. pl. 

N. anzas Sumés, Sumas 
G.  anzel Sumél, Suménzdn (surasenzan? ) 
D. Sumas, summas 

anzag pon a 
A. Sumés, Summés, Sumas 
Loc. prob. sumédaz 
Comitative (?) Sumésila 


In spite of apparent resemblances to IE., these pronouns 
present, none the less, non-Aryan aspects in many particulars. 
Thus, Hr., 98, connects ug, uga, etc., with Lat. ego; Greek éya; 
Goth. ik, etc., in spite of the strange initial u-, instead of the IE. e, 
a variation not satisfactorily explained by his comparison of the 
‘unclear’ Old Slav. az ‘I.’ It is much more likely that ‘H’ ug, 
uga, ete., stand for original mug, muga (m=w, a common phenom- 
enon), especially as the forms ammug, ammuga, etc., appear in 
the N., D., and A. apparently arbitrarily. Furthermore, the 
‘H’ suffix (D. and A.) of the 1 p. sg. is -mu (see below, B., I.), 
showing the same element (-m-). . 

But this m-element is not essentially IE.; cf. Sumerian mae 
‘I’; mara ‘to me’; Asiatic Turkish men (Osmanli ben) ‘I’; also 
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Finno-Ugric: Finn. mind; Lapp. mon; Cher. mén, etc., with m 
throughout the dialects. Most striking is also Georgian me ‘I’; 
éemi ‘of me’, ete. 

With these ‘H’ 1 p. sg. mug-forms should be compared the 
2 p. sg. zig, ziga, etc., returning phenomenally to tu- in the oblique 
relations of the pronoun, and showing the D. (rarely A.) pro- 
nominal suffix -ta, used with nouns. The sibilant in zig can 
hardly be explained satisfactorily on the basis of Greek ov, even 
with Doric t¥ in the background. Finno-Ugric also has the 
interchange between sibilant (s) and ¢, but this is not seen intra- 
dialectically, but always between different idioms; cf. Finn. 
sind; Lapp. ton, don. On the other hand, in Lakish 1 p. sg., we 
do find na ‘I’; gen. ttul ‘of me’ (possibly =*ntul), which is an 
intra-dialectic change of consonant in a non-Aryan language, but 
not, I think, applicable here. It is possible that ‘H’ zig may 
have been pronounced 2g or cig (thus, Weidner, Studien,'? 152); 
cf. also the Sumerian interchange of z and Z possibly =§ (Prince, 
‘Phonetic Relations in Sumerian,’ JAOS 39. 271). The Sum. z 
interchanges also with s and even with n (op. cit. 270). The 
‘H’ zig, *zig, therefore, reminds one more of Sum. zae ‘thou’; 
zara ‘to thee,’ than of any IE. form. The ‘H’ 2 p. verbal ending 
-8i (see below, C., II.) contains perhaps the same 27, 2i-element 
of the 2 p. pronoun and, although alternating with -ti in the 
second conjugation, rather speaks for the 2i-pronunciation of zig. 
The difficult problem here is presented by the oblique ‘H’ tu- 
forms of the 2 p. pronoun. Instead of tuél, tug, one would expect 
ziél (or zél), zig, or, at least, zuél, zug. The interesting possibility 
arises that tuél, tug, etc., may be a writing representing an aspi- 
rated pronunciation of ¢, either as th (in think), or actually zu, 
Zu(?). In this connection should be noted the ‘H’ d-form dukka, 
parallel with tukka, tug, etc., possibly indicating a dz-pronuncia- 
tion(?). Hrozn¥ intimates throughout his work that ‘H’ is a 
palatalizing language, witness especially the -nzi 3 p. pl. of verbs 
below, equated by Hrozny with IE. -nt, -nd (see below C., III, on 
palatalization). The whole question is shrouded in doubt, 
especially in connection with the 2 p. pronoun, as even a pure 
t-element here would not necessarily connote Aryan origin (see 
the Finno-Ugric forms cited just above). 





2 Ernst F. Weidner, Studien zur Hethitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 
1917, unfavorably commented on by Hr., 194-211. 
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Another problem arising in this connection is the appearance 
of the -g in the 1 p. sg. mug, muga, etc., and in the 2 p. sg. zig, 
ziga, etc. (note also tug, tuga). The presence of forms in -k such 
as ammukka, dukka, precludes the possibility of this g representing 
an ng-nasal which might remind us of the n-element in Finn. 
mi-né ‘I’, si-né ‘thou,’ Turk. me-n ‘I,’ etc. Nevertheless, the 
‘H’ -g-final looks most unlike an Aryan termination. Further- 
more, where is the true D. sign of these ‘H’ pronouns, both in the 
sg. ammug, zig, oblique tug, and in the pl. anzds, 1 p., Sumés, 
Sumas, 2 p. (see below B., I.; B., II.)? These forms seem to appear 
indifferently for practically all case-relations, even the nomina- 
tive. Only in tu- do we find what seems to be a specific oblique 
form. Contrast this with Av. 1 p. N. azem; G: mana; D. ma'bya; 
A. mam; San. N. aham; G. mama; D. mahyam; A. mdm; 2 p. 
Av. tim, ti; G. tava; D. ta'bya; A. thwam; San. N. tvam; G. 
tava; D. tubhyam; A. tvaém. Considered in the light of present 
knowledge, the ‘H’ 1 and 2 p. sg. pronouns do not seem to show 
strong IE. characteristics. 

The 1 p. pl. element -nz- in anzéS, etc., is compared by Hrozny 
(112) with Germ. uns, ons; Lat. nés, Slav. n(a)s. The s of 
these IE. forms is usually regarded as a pl. sign (Brugmann, 
Grundriss, 2. 2. 120, 379, 406) and the question here is as to whether 
the z of the ‘H’ anz- is really a plural. Hrozny (10) is not satis- 
factory on this point, as his argument amounts to a mere cate- 
gorical statement. The ordinary ‘H’ pl. ending is -§. The ‘H’ 
suffix of the 1 p. pl. is apparently -nag, i.e., n-+-a+real pl. § here 
(Hr. 130). The resemblance of these ‘H’ anz- and possibly -nag 
forms to IE. is certainly striking (note Av. 1 p. pl. enclitic no; 
San. nas) and the forms may really be IE. Note, however, that 
the prefix a- of ‘H’ anz- should be compared with the a- of ammug, 
1 p. sg., as a possible carrier of the characteristic pronominal 
element. Non-Aryan morphology can hardly be cited in this 
connection, unless one thinks of Turk. biz (=m-z) and 1 p. pl. 
suffix -miz ‘our’; cf. Finn. me ‘we’ and Sum. mén ‘we.’ 

Similarly ‘H’ sum4é ‘you,’ pl., so strikingly like modern Persian 
Suma (Greek tpyets, Lesbian vue), seems an IE. radical, not 
at all recalling non-Aryan forms such as Turk. siz ‘you’ (pl.). 
Probably the ‘H’ A. suffix was -smas (Hr. 131-132) derived, as 
Hrozny supposed, from the fuller sumdés. But this suffix -smas 
is doubtful for the 2 p. pl., as the 3 p. pl. suffix is also -%mas (see 
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below, C., I.). Here no decision can be reached with the present 
material. 

There is no direct pronoun of the 3 p. in ‘H,’ but the demonstra- 
tive apds ‘this one’ serves in this capacity (Hr. 138). Note the 
declension: 


Mase. and Fem. (?) So-called Neuter (see below 
C., I.) 
N. apas apat 
G. apél 
D. apia; apédani; apidani 
A. apun; apédan apat; apéda 
Loc. apéz; apiz; apiaz 
Comitative apdsila (?) 


apts (apé) 
apénzan 

apédas; apidas 

apas apé 


Hrozny himself admits that this ap, ab-stem may not be of IE. 
origin (137), but he prefers to connect it with the Lycian pro- 
noun ebe ‘this one’. His tentative association of apdés with the 
Elamic demonstrative ap and even with Lydian bi-s ‘he’ (191) 
is probably correct; compare also the non-Aryan Sumerian 
demonstrative bi-elements in such forms as lu-bi ‘that man’ 
(Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 35). Here then we have what is most 
probably a non-Aryan element, whereas the ‘H’ demonstrative 
pron. tat ‘that one’ (Hr. 136) is highly suggestive of IE. connec- 
tion; ef. Av. and San. neuter demonstr. tat. On the other hand, 
in this connection must be compared the Finno-Ugric t-demon- 
stratives: Finn. té; Wogul ?’e, t’7, Lapp. ta, etc., so that even 
here the IE. character of the radical is not fully determinable. 
The ‘H’ demonstr. nag, so-called neut. nat (Hr. 134), also used 
as a 3 p. ‘he, she, that one,’ may not be IE., as it suggests the Sum. 
common demonstrative ne-element (Delitzsch, op. cit. 34), which 
carries also a -na 3 p. suffix in Sumerian. With this ‘H’ naé, cf. 
also ‘H’ eni ‘this one’ (Hr. 135), which seems to contain the same 
n-stem, possibly of non-Aryan origin. 
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II. Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns 


The ‘H’ so-called relative, interrog. and indef. pron. kuz’ (Hr. 
144, 147 ff.) is declined as follows: 


Mase. and Fem. (?) so-called Neuter 
N. kus kuit 
G.  kuél 
D. kuédani 
A. kuin kuit 
kuéz (not kuédaz! ) 


pl. 
kués, kuigs kué, kut (fem. ) 


kuédés (once kuttas) 
kués, kué (?) kué, kut 


N. 
G. 
D 
A 


Hrozny compares this with the IE.; viz., Av.: N. ka, kas-, 
A. kam; San.: N. kas, G. kasya, A. kam (better Av. N. A. &3, 
San. N. A. neuter kim and the particle cit, as showing the 7-vowel) ; 
Lat.: qui, quis, Greek: tis, ri (144). The ‘H’ kud¥ seems often 
to be an unaccented enclitic and may occur thus in the middle 
and even at the end of a relative clause, a proof, according to 
Hrozny (144), that the relative was developed from an indefinite. 
But such a construction may also be suggestive of un-Aryan 
influence, even though the kui-root may itself be of IE. origin; 
cef., for structure only, the Mitanni apparently enclitic relative 
-ne (H. Winckler in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat. Ges. 1909; 45; 76), 
the authenticity of which Mitanni form, however, is rejected by 
Hrozny (144, n. 3). In Turkic, relative relation is frequently 
expressed by participles with personal suffixes, as gérdijim adem 
‘the man whom I saw,’ a construction common to many agglutina- 
tive languages. Note the following examples of the use of the 
‘H’ kuis, kuit, which seem to indicate that a definite decision 
regarding it cannot yet be reached: ki kuit kué XU-XAR-RI 
zallaranni ‘after these oracles have (had?) been received (?)’, 
BO 2. 1. 21. Note also kuitmanzaskan ‘before (conj.) he’, BO 
2. 1. 31.. Observe kuédag UD-XI-A ‘several days’, BO 2. 142 
(is kuédag dative pl.?). This last example is clearly indefinite, 
as is tapassar ILUM kutski iazi ‘a disease some god or other 
makes’ (BO 2. 2.2). Or, can this mean: ‘the god makes (causes ) 
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some disease or other’? Here, however, seems to belong ILUM 
kuigski ‘some god,’ BO 2. 2. 25. But in BO 2. 2. 21: ILIM-tar 
kuit KIL-DI-at ‘when the deity appeared,’ we have the kuit as a 
conjunction. Note also the ‘H’ kuit=Akkad. mind ‘how’ (Prince, 
op. cit. 57) and Delitzsch, op. cit., X. rev. 10:=Akkad. mati ‘how 
long.’ Kuis seems really to be demonstrative in Prince, 57-58: 
natta kuig walkissaras ‘one (who is) not strong.’ In Delitzsch, 
IX. I. 18: UD-KAM-as anian kuts essai ‘that which is the daily 
offering’ (Hr. 205: anian is a participle), we have an apparent 
neuter use of the ‘masc.-fem.’ kus, i. e., kui¥ here=‘that (thing) 
which’ (see below C., I., on gender). 

As to the supposed IE. origin of ‘H’ kuzs, note the indefinite- 
interrogative k-element in Finno-Ugric and Turkic: Magyar ki; 
Syryenian and Wotj. kin; Cher. kii, all=‘who’ (Szinnyéi, 113); 
also Finnish ku; Lapp. ko, etc., and especially Magyar hod (= *kod) 
with the meaning ‘how,’ with which ef. ‘H’ kuit, frequently = 
‘how.’ In short, the k-form is in itself alone not a sign of IE. 
origin. It is quite possible that ‘H’ kui- may originally have 
meant ‘person, thing,’ in other words, kui- may have been an 
indefinite, from which its general use was developed. It seems 
by no means certain that we have an IE. particle in ‘H’ kuié. 


B. CASE-ENDINGS 


I. Pronominal Endings 


There are certain endings peculiar to the ‘H’ pronouns which 
merit a brief discussion at this point. These are (a) G. sg. and 
pl. -el, in ammél, tuél, anzel, Sumél, apél. (b) Comitative (?) 
-ila in Sumésila (?), apdsila (?). (ce) G. pl. -énzan in Suménzan 
(=suras|?iénzan), apénzan. (d) Loe. sg. and D. sg. and pl. 
d-insert in ammédaz, tuédaz, and (probably) sumédaz; D. sg. 
apédani, apidani; D. pl. apédag; also in D. sg. kédani, from kag 
‘this’ (140). 

(a) There seems to be no doubt as to the G. character of the 
‘H’ -el-endings, none of which are inflected; but which are pure 
genitives used as possessives. For the inflected possessive suffixes, 
see below, B. III. These forms ammél, tuél, etc., occur in so 
many cases prefixed to Akkad. ideographic combinations, indicat- 
ing respectively the 1 and 2 person, that their possessive meaning 
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seems perfectly clear; cf. ammél-wa® MU-DI-IA ‘my spouse’ 
(Hr. 108); twél MARE-KA ‘thy children’, etc., passim. 

What is this -el which has so un-Aryan an appearance? Hrozny 
points out (191), referring to Kretschmer, that Lydian has a G. 
-l occurring especially in adjectives. But there is a similar refer- 
ring | in Kushite (non-Semitic) Abyssinian (Enno Littmann, 
Lydian Inscriptions, Part 1, 1916, 77). Hrozny devotes a long 
treatise (50-59) to the ‘H’ formative l-element, connecting it 
with IE. formative | in such words as Lat. humilis, from humus 
‘ground’, ete. He does this because ‘H’ seems to show gentilicia 
in -l (for examples, see Hr. 51). Hrozny associates this gentilic 
genitive | with the participial formative | in ‘H’ Sarnikzi-el. He 
also compares IE. nomina ageniis in -el, -él, -il, such as Lat. figulus 
‘potter’, OHG. tregil ‘bearer’ and the Slavonic preterite participle, 
as délal ‘having done’. But after this argument in favor of the 
IE. origin of the ‘H’ 1, Hrozny mentions (57) that a similar 1 
exists outside of IE., i. e., in Etruscan, Lakish and Avar, as Lakish 
na ‘1’, ttul ‘of me, my’. He is inclined to the view that this non- 
Aryan | may have had an IE. origin. He compares the ‘H’ G. -l 
in the pronouns with the G. -r- in Gothic unsafa ‘of us, our,’ 
Armenian. mer ‘our.’ He adds (59) that the Turkic gentilicia 
and adjectives in li, lu have nothing to do with the ‘H’ 1, as Turkic 
li, lu come from an earlier -lik, -luk (thus Bittner). Even admit- 
ting this latter statement to be so, the same /-formative was 
present in Turkic -lik, -luk as in -li, -lu, since the final -k in Turkish 
was merely a nominal-adjectival termination, used in Osmanli 
for nouns alone. 

(b) Closely connected with this question is that of the sup- 
posed ‘H’ Comitative in -ila, as Sumédsila, apdsila. Hrozny 
admits (118) the unclearness of the passages containing these 
forms, which, therefore, may well be doubted. If, however, 
these were genuine comitatives, they would suggest rather Turkic 
-ile(n) ‘with’. Furthermore, the term nasili, which Hrozny 
thinks, probably correctly, indicates the language known to us 
as ‘Hittite’, he derives from the suffix nag ‘our’ and this deriva- 
tive l-element, seen also in xattili=the real Chatti or Hittite 
language (Vélker u. Sprachen, 3 ff.). Hrozny’s rendering of 


‘8 The suffix -wa is not part of the genitive here, but a mere particle, prob- 
ably meaning ‘indeed’. A similar particle exists in Mongolian (Japanese), as 
watakushi wa ‘I indeed’, but with nominative force. See, however, below, n. 15. 
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nasilt as ‘our language’, paralleling Slavonic naski ‘in our speech’; 
vaski ‘in your tongue’, is probably not accurate, as ‘H’ nas means 
‘this’ as well as ‘our,’ so that nasili could simply mean ‘in this 
language’ (see above, n. 9). 

In view of the un-Aryan appearance of referring / and of its 
widespread use in languages of varying provenance, the IE. 
origin of the ‘H’ 1 (-el, -il, etc.) is very doubtful. 

(c) The G. pl. -énzan in Suménzan, apénzan suggests un-Aryan 
morphology, but of what origin it is impossible to determine. 

(d) What is the origin of the infix -d-? Hrozny refers (138, 
n. 3) to an original -da, -ta(?), which he associates with the 
ro-element of Greek ovros ‘this’, and Slav. k-to ‘who.’ This 
seems a far-fetched conclusion. The ‘H’ D. ending -ni 
(=-anni), suffixed to this -da- in such forms as kuédani, also 
without -da- in idaluanni (Hr. 65, n. 4) ‘to the evil person,’ is far 
more suggestive of Finnic than of IE.; cf. Lapp. mu-ni ‘to me’; 
tu-ni ‘to thee’ (Szinnyéi, 71). It is possible that the -da- in ‘H’ 
D. and Loc. forms may be cognate with the Sumerian -da-, also 
of locative signification (Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 127), and may not 
be IE. at all. 


II. Noun Inflection 


The ‘H’ nominal inflection is much more Indo-European in 
appearance than that of the pronouns. Thus, the very evident 
occurrence of a-, i-, u-stems, to which case-endings are suffixed, 
is strongly suggestive of IE. Note the following declensions: 


a-stems i-stems u-stems 
antuxsa-& zalki-§ Telibinu-s-a (conjunctive -a) 
antuxsga-§ _ xalki-ag Telibinu-w-ass (a); Telibinu 
antuxs-t xalk-t Telibin-t 
antuxsa-n xalki-n Telibunu-n 

. (antuxsa-z) (xalki-az) 

. antuxsi-t(d) xalki-t(d) 


pl. 
antuxs-es (xalki)-e§ idalau-eg 
antuxs-as (xalki )-as 
antuxs-as xalki-ag 
antuxs-us ralki-ug 


. antuxsi-t(d) — rarnau-wa 
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Here it will be observed that ‘H’ -§ resembles Av. San. N. -s, 
save that in ‘H’ the so-called N. -§ may have a non-Aryan indica- 
tive force in some instances, a phenomenon which seems also 
true of the other ‘H’ cases. Thus, ralugatallasmis ‘my messenger’ 
(109) shows the s-suffix after both the noun and the pronominal 
suffix. Note also forms like apds-ila, sumés-ila, mentioned 
above, with -ila affixed to the apparent N. -s, and especially 
nasili ‘in this language’ (see above B., I., b). The same application 
of the case-ending appears in the accus. zxalugatallanmin ‘my 
messenger’ (124). It must be noted that these pronominal 
endings -mis, -min are genuine suffixes and not separates like Lat. 
meus, meum. Note, furthermore, that in the u-class, the G. 
Telibinu occurs without G. -s. The -i-sign of the D., common 
throughout the declensions, although perhaps corresponding to 
the IE. locative ending ~i, as suggested by Kretschmer (Hroznf, 
‘H’, p. 9), rather than to Av. San. D. -e, is even more suggestive 
of the Finno-Ugric Lative-Dative -7, as Lapp. par’ nai ‘to the 
son’; monnai ‘to the egg’; johkoi ‘to the river’ (Szinnyéi, 71). 
Note, however, Lycian D. -¢ in ladi ‘to the spouse’ from lada 
(Hr. 49). 

The ‘H’ Loe. -az isa real puzzle. There is no IE. corresponding 
form. It is true, Hrozn¥ compares Lycian -azi, -ezi (10, n. 4) 
formatives of ethnica, but in the pre-Hellenic Lemnos inscrip- 
tion, -asi, presumably also ethnic, occurs in force in a language 
which was not IE. (Bugge, Verhdltnisse d. Etrusker zu den Indo- 
germanen, 109 ff.). Hrozny also refers to the Greek adverb 
Ovpac. ‘before the door’, as a possible cognate. But there are 
locatives in a sibilant (z, s, é) in the Caucasian dialects (Erckert, 
Die Sprache d. Kaukas. Stammes, 2. 223), a comparison which 
Hrozny arbitrarily rejects. Finno-Ugric shows also a well- 
marked sibilant locative, as Finn. ma-ssa ‘in the land’; kyla-ssd 
‘in the village’ (-ssa=-sna, Szinnyéi, 78). How far any of these 
stems may be compared with the ‘H’ locative -az is, of course, 
uncertain, but it is probable that this -az is not IE. 

‘H’ Abl. -ct(d) seems to be a cognate of Av. San. Abl. -¢; original 
in a-stems -dt; and secondary in i-stems: Av. -d7t; u-stems: Av. 
-aot. 

The ‘H’ pl. also presents few non-Aryan peculiarities. The 
coincidence of the G. and D. pl. in -as is striking, but ef. 
Goth. G. unsara ‘of us’, unsis ‘to us’ with (7)s- dative." 





14 In Goth. the pronominal D. sign is possibly the i- or u-vowel+s, as mis 
‘to me’, un-sis ‘to us’, izwis ‘to you’, thus ‘to thee’. 
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I am unable to comment on the so-called ‘neuter’ ‘H’ Abl. pl. 
-wa.'® 


C. I. Gender 


Finally, in this connection arises the question as to the existenee 
of grammatical gender in ‘H’. The fact that in Delitzsch (Vo- 
kabularfragmente, 1X. 6) we find walkigSaras = Akkad. léu ‘strong,’ 
but GUN walkissaras = Akkad. létum ‘strong’ (fem. ) would appear 
to indicate a lack of feminine grammatical designation for nouns, 
already mentioned by me (Hittite Material, 41). It is highly 
likely at the present showing that ‘H’ lacked distinctive feminine 
and also neuter terminations. Hrozn¥, throughout his discussion 
of the declensions, admits the merging of the feminine with the 
masculine. In the combination GUN walkissaraé ‘strong’ (fem. ), 
Hrozny reads for GUN, SAL-za, implying an unknown ‘H’ word 
for ‘woman’, ending in -z, and renders ‘strong woman,’ but it is 
much more likely that GUN here=the Sum. ideogram ‘heavy, 
gravid, pregnant’, hence ‘female’ (possibly GUN =Akkad. biltu 
‘tribute’ was applied to béltu ‘lady, woman’). Even if the pre- 
formative of walkissaras were SAL-za, rather than GUN, this is 
more likely to have been a feminine distinctive and not a qualify- 
ing word. Had SAL-za (GUN) meant ‘woman’, the Akkad. 
rendering would have been assatum létum ‘strong woman’ and 
probably not létum alone. Lack of grammatical gender is very 
un-Aryan and appears in the Turkic and Finno-Ugric group. 
For such distinctive prefixed gender words, cf. Osmanli erkek 
‘male’, used before both human and animal names, as erkek 
arslan ‘male lion’, and qyz ‘female’ before human names, as qyz 
garda§ ‘sister’, and disi before animal names alone, as disi arslan 
‘lioness’, etc. While it is true that prehistoric IE. did not make 
distinctions of gender in forms of personal pronouns, nor of all 
nouns, there was nevertheless a careful distinction in many pro- 
nominal and nominal and most adjectival terminations, although 
the distinction was not carried so far as in some modern IE. 
languages. It is a question’ whether the lack of gender in such 
modern IE. tongues as Persian, Hindustani and Armenian is not 
the result of non-Aryan influences, such as that of Turko-Tatar, 
rather than an independent IE. tendency towards genderlessness, 
such as appears, for example, in modern English. , 





4 Has this so-called Abl. -wa any connection with the -wa mentioned above 
in n. 13, this article? 
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It seems significant also that ‘H’ ‘neuter’ forms, especially 
pronominal forms in -t, as nat, tat, apat (see above A., I.) are all 
capable of being regarded also as masc. pls.; ef. Hrozny, Vélker 
u. Sprachen, 26, line 5: nat paratianzi ‘these ones (masc. pl.) 
come forth.’ In other words, it is doubtful whether there really 
was a neuter in ‘H’. In short, the whole question as to Hrozny’s 
gender distinctions is very doubtful, the probability rather being 
that ‘H’ was a genderless idiom, similar in this respect to Asiatic 
non-Aryan forms of speech. 


C. II. Pronominal Suffixes 


As has already been noted above (A., I.), the ‘H’ pronouns 
have D. and A. suffixes -mu, 1 p. sg.; -nas, 1 p. pl.; -ta, 2 p. sg.; 
-‘mas, 2 p. pl. But the suffix of the 3 p. pl. is also -smaé, so similar 
to that of the 2 p. pl. as to arouse suspicion, or, at any rate, to 
awaken confusion in the mind of the student. Hrozny himself 
admits the danger of misunderstanding in this connection (131), 
as this -’mas- suffix must mean ‘to them’ and not ‘to you’ in 
many forms (such as those cited in 133). Hrozny’s derivation of 
tlie 3 p. pl. -%mas from some cognate of San. asmai ‘to him’; 
Umbrian esmei=Lat. huic, seem very far-fetched, especially as 
there is no established IE. form of the 3 p. pronoun in ‘H’ (see on 
apas, above A., I.). Note here, however, the D. suffix of the 
3 p. sg. -8i ‘to him, to her’ (132), discussed in the following para- 
graph. 

None of the above mentioned suffixes are possessive in character. 
The true possessive ‘H’ suffixes are appended to the nouns qualified 
and apparently declined with the same case-endings as the nouns, 
which do not lose their own case-endings (see above on xalugatal- 
lasmig, B., II.). These ‘H’ -m-, -t-, -s- possessive suffixes do not 
necessarily imply IE. connection, as we find precisely the same 
style of possessives in Finno-Ugric; viz., 1 p. -m; 2 p. +t; 3 p. 
-s; ef. Szinnyéi, 114: Magyar karo-m ‘my arm’; karo-d ‘thy arm’; 
Lapp. ahée-s ‘his father’. It is curious that the Finno-Ugric pl. 
possessives do not show the same analogy with the ‘H’, as Finno- 
Ugric simply pluralizes the -m, -t, -s by adding the pl. ending -k 
(Szinnyéi, 114). In ‘H’ as in Finno-Ugric the 1 and 2 p. posses- 
sive suffixes seem to be formed from the pronouns themselves, as 
‘H’ 1 p. mi-s from mug, 2 p. -ti¥ from tug. As to the connection 
of the ‘H’ 3 p. suffix -s, -% with any other ‘H’ element, this 
must be left for the present without suggestion, as the ‘H’ 3 p. 
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pronoun was apag (see above, A., I.). It is interesting to notice 
that a demonstrative s-element is common to all the Finno- 
Ugric languages; cf. Finn. se, Esth. sen, Lapp. son, Syr. si, sy, ‘he, 
they’. 

C. III. Verbal Endings. 


Lack of space forbids a detailed study of the ‘H’ verb, but it 
may be remarked, in connection with the pronominal suffixes 
just treated, that the problem of the verbal personal suffixes of 
the present tense is very interesting. There are two distinct ‘H’ 
conjugations differing in the present tense as follows: 


1 ja-mi ‘I make’ (not ‘go’!) (152) dé-(x)zi ‘I give’ (160) 
2 ja-%i (je-s) da-tti 
3 ja-zi, ete. dé-t 
pl. 
1 ja-weni (dd-went ) 
2 ja-tteni da-tteni 
3 ja-nzi (je-nzi) daé-nzi 


There can be no doubt that these forms resemble very closely 
the ancient IE. verbal morphology in the singular; cf. San. yd-mi, 
yd-st, yd-ti; pl. yd-masi, yd-tha, yd-nti. And yet, on close examina- 


tion there is some room for doubt even here. How are the ‘H’ 
3 p. sg. -2¢ and the 3 p. pl. -nzi, as contrasted with Av. San. -ti, 3 
p. pl. -nti to be explained? The supposition that ‘H’ -2i may be 
a palatalization of an original -ti in these forms, seems strange in 
view of the presence of z in the ‘H’ participle in -za, as adanza 
‘eating’, and adanzi ‘they eat’ (cf. Prof. Bloomfield’s article ‘The 
Hittite Language’ in this volume, p. 201 f.). It is certainly striking 
to find in Finno-Ugric the personal verbal singular endings 1 p. -m, 
2 p. -ti and, most startling of all, in some idioms, 3 p. -se; thus: 
Magyar also-m ‘I sleep’; ese-m ‘I eat’; Finn. mene-t ‘thou goest’, 
the ¢ alternating in the dialects with 1 (Magyar also-l ‘thou sleep- 
est’) and n (Wogul miniie-n ‘thou goest’); Esth. surek-se ‘he is 
dying’; Cher. tolne-Ze ‘he will come’, Wotj. basto-z ‘he will take, 
ete. (Szinnyéi, 148-150). Furthermore, the ‘H’ 1 and 2 pl. 
endings -weni and -tteni do not have an IE. appearance; contrast 
the San. -masi and -tha, cited just above, and Av. -mahi and -tha. 
Were it not for the very evident non-Semitic character of ‘H’, 
the casual observer might be reminded of the Semitic (Assyrian ) 
1 and 2 pl. endings -ni and -tunu! The ‘H’ -theni, however, has 
been compared with Vedic 2 p. pl. -tana (secondary tenses) or 
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-thana (primary tenses), a possible connection. Finally, in this 
connection, how are we to explain the ‘H’ verbs with 1 p. pres. in 
-xi,"* in verbs which have lost the -z- of the 3 p. pres. entirely (see _ 
above darzi, 3 p. dai)? 

The conclusion almost forces itself upon the philologist that 
‘H’ displays a mixed and, at the present moment, in many instances 
untraceable morphology. It is yet too early, in view of the great 
uncertainty of many translations from ‘H’ texts, to come to a 
definite decision, but it is highly possible that this idiom may 
have to be classified eventually in a group by itself, perhaps 
standing half way between IE. and non-Aryan idioms such as 
Finno-Ugrie and Turkic.'? I am aware that many IE. philolo- 
gists have already rejected the idea that there can be any con- 
nection between non-Aryan languages and IE., preferring to 
regard radical morphological resemblances, such as those pointed 
out in the present study, as either accidental or form-borrowings 
from IE. on the part of ancient non-IE. idioms. Henry Sweet in 
his striking article on linguistic affinity (Otia Messeiana, 1900- 
1901, 113-126) called attention to and laid emphasis upon such 
radical similarities, and Szinnyéi (20) cites a number of salient 
examples of apparent root-relationships between Finno-Ugric 
and IE. Especially noticeable among these are Wogul wit, Cher. 
wiit, Finn. vete-, Magyar viz=IE. ved- (ef. Phrygian Bedn) ‘water’; 
Finn. veté ‘draw’; Cher. wiid- wid- ‘lead’; Magyar vdzd- ‘lead’ =_ 
IE. uedh ‘lead’, as Slav. vedu ‘I lead’, ete. Furthermore, the A. 
suffix in -m, as Finn. n=m, Cher. -m,=IE. -m, is of interest in 
this connection. 

In view of the many doubtful points to which attention has 
been called in the present paper, it would seem advisable to await 
further developments of Hittitology before the decision is reached 
that we have in ‘H’ a regular IE. idiom, standing on the same 
plane as Sanskrit, Old Persian, or Avestan. 





The verbal -xi, 1 p., is a strange phenomenon in ‘H’. May it be com- 
pared with the Slavonic 1 p. -ch of Aorists, as bych ‘I were, would be’ (passim), 
or is it an entirely un-Aryan form? [The ch of Slavonic aorists probably 
goes back to IE. s.——F. E.! 

17 Carl J. 8. Marstrander, Professor of Celtic at Christiania, Norway, pub- 
lished in 1919, Caractére indo-européen de la langue hittite, in which he seeks 
to prove that ‘H’ belonged to the western group of IE. languages, with Ger- 
manic, Italo-Celtic, and Greek, and shows especial affinities with Italic, 
Celtic, and Tokharian, the recently discovered idiom of the Indo-Scythians. 
On this latter subject, ef. Sitzungsberichte der kin. preuss. Akademie d. Wis- 
senschaflen, 39 (1908). 924. 





A NEW HEBREW PRESS 
Cyrus ADLER 
DropsiE COLLEGE 


For A NUMBER OF YEARS there has been an increasing demand 
for Hebrew printing in America principally due to the great 
increase of the Jewish population. This demand for ordinary 
purposes has been met by an increase in the amount of hand type 
in various printing offices and more especially by the creation of 
linotype machines with Hebrew faces. These latter are without 
vowel points. They involve in addition the difficulty inherent 
in the breaking up of an entire line in the case of a single error 
with all the probabilities of the introduction of fresh errors upon 
resetting. 

Owing to the limited quantity of hand-type, books of any length 
are usually set up in a single sheet or at best in a few sheets at a 
time and then either printed off or stereotyped making corrections 
impossible as the work proceeds. 

As is well known Hebrew printing in quantity required for 
American books and journals was frequently done in Germany, 
England or Holland. I had felt for some time that this practice 
was undesirable and reduced Hebrew publication in America to a 
provincial status. 

Some years ago the Jewish Publication Society of America 
undertook the publication of a series of Jewish Classics (Text and 
Translation) in twenty-five volumes, and this undertaking together 
with the interruption of mail facilities due to the war emphasized 
the need for a Hebrew Press. 

Through the generosity of the late Jacob H. Schiff, Louis 
Marshall, Esq., and a number of other gentlemen in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore a fund was placed at the disposal of 
the Publication Society for the creation of a Hebrew Press. 

After fully considering the subject it was decided to adopt the 
monotype system. This system, which first came into use in 
1899, not only makes type but also sets it in lines justified more 
accurately than can be done by hand. It is a combination of a 
type-caster and a type-setting machine equipped with an automatic 
justifying mechanism. Each monotype character is on a separate 
body so. that corrections and alterations are made as readily as 
with hand-set type. 


15 JAOS 41 
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In the monotype system two machines are used: a paper per- 
forator and a type-caster. The keyboard, or perforator, produces 
a ribbon of paper which controls, by means of the perforations, 
the casting machine just as a paper roll controls an automatic 
player piano. The keyboard, which is not unlike a typewriter 
(its key arrangement is the universal typewriter keyboard), 
consists of a punching and counting mechanism. When a key 
is depressed the punches for this character perforate the paper 
and at the same time the width of this character is registered by 
the counting mechanism; the paper ribbon (about four and one- 
half inches wide) then automatically advances to receive the record 
of the next key struck. As in a typewriter, a bell signals the 
operator to end the line, and when this is done, a scale indicates 
the keys to be struck to justify the completed line. No calculation 
whatever is required, for the counting mechanism not only de- 
termines the amount the line is short of the required measure, but 
it also divides this by the number of spaces in the line and indicates 
the keys to strike to produce the proper size spaces to make this 
line the correct length. When the ribbon unwinds at the caster, 
the first perforations for the line are these justifying perforations, 
which cause the caster to adjust its space-sizing mechanism to 
produce the proper size spaces for the line. 

The Duplex Keyboard is a further development of the Mono- 
type; it introduces a new process to the printing industry. It is 
like the ordinary monotype keyboard except that it is equipped 
with two perforating and counting mechanisms and consequently 
simultaneously produces two different paper ribbons for quite 
independent type sizes and width lines. With this keyboard an 
article may be set in 10 point for a magazine while at the same 
time the same matter is produced in 12 point for publication in 
book form. Either set of perforating and counting mechanisms 
may also be used independently of the other set. This matter of 
different point sizes may be alternated, each on its own ribbon; 
for example, the text of a book in large type and the footnotes in 
a smaller type. 

The Casting Machine is a complete type-foundry, making type, 
borders, quads and spaces in all sizes from 5 to 36 point inclusive. 
This type may be put in cases and set by hand like foundry type, 
or, when the caster is controlled by a ribbon perforated by the 
keyboard, the type in any sizes from 5 to 14 point is delivered, in 
any measure required, up to 60 picas, upon ordinary galleys in 
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perfectly justified lines. In short, its product is exactly the same 
as hand-set foundry type and is handled, corrected, and made up 
in the same way. 

Under this general plan two machines have been built to pro- 
duce Hebrew composition. The keyboard has been provided 
with keys bearing the Hebrew characters. This was done by 
exchanging the complete keybanks, key-bars and _ stop-bars, 
substituting those carrying the Hebrew characters for the ones 
with the English characters. The paper ribbon is perforated 
exactly the same as it would be for English composition. In 
setting Hebrew composition the characters are set in one line and 
the vowel points and accents are set in the following line so that 
they come directly above or below the characters which they affect. 

The composition with vowel points required the adoption of 
an ingenious standardization system which not only constitutes 
an original contribution to the art of Hebrew printing, but its 
principles may be applied to other Oriental languages. The set 
size of the characters or their widths has been standardized into 
two units: eighteen and nine. English characters have widths 
ranging to twelve units. Thus—the wide characters like aleph, 
he, mem, sade are arranged in eighteen unit set sizes, while the 
narrow characters like nun, wau, gimel, are set in nine units. 
The vowel points have also been standardized to match the 
eighteen unit characters and another set of vowel points for the 
nine units. The reducing of the set size to a two unit system, 
eighteen and nine, eliminates all the possible difficulties which a 
compositor would otherwise have if he had to match as in English 
a larger variety of units. 

The Hebrew matrix case consists of about 225 characters and 
includes in addition to all the letters of the alphabet those char- 
acters which carry the dagesh and holem, so that they may be set 
with one touch. The matrix case also contains the superior 
characters, the numbers, vowel points, musical accents, and the 
punctuation marks. Thus all conceivable kinds of Hebrew 
composition, straight matter, table work, composition with or 
without vowel points, notes, may be set using but one matrix and 
on the same keyboard. It will be possible to set scientific articles 
which require a mixture of English and Hebrew, and all sorts of 
faces, without making any insertions by hand. The convenience 
of this can be readily seen when setting glossaries, dictionaries, 
encyclopedic articles, indexes; in short, wherever several languages 
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or variations of style of type are required. As many as six different 
faces of type may be set on one line. The principal change in the 
mechanism is at the Casting Machine where the type is produced. 
The matrices of each character are placed in the matrix case 
upside down. In addition to turning the characters around, 
the lines as they come out of the machine are assembled in the 
reverse order from English composition. That is—instead of the 
lines as they come out being pushed onto a galley or tray toward 
the right they are pushed toward the left. This combination 
of turning the characters around and assembling the lines in the 
reverse order makes the Hebrew composition read from right to 
left instead of from left to right as in English. 

The lay-out of the keyboard could not follow any older ‘system, 
but was so arranged as to produce the maximum speed and con- 
venience for the compositor. 

A work under this plan is always printed from new type. The 
cost of electrotyping is unnecessary as the paper rolls can be 
stored away in a small space and new castings made from them 
if a new edition is required. The space for storing electrotypes is 
also saved. 

In the matter of the economy of time it can be stated that the 
Jewish Publication Society is employing a skilled type-setter from 
Wilna who formerly worked for the Romm firm of that city, 
which published the great Talmud. This man, though a novice 
on the Monotype machine, nevertheless has set up a galley of 
Hebrew type with vowels on the machine in forty-five minutes as 
against four hundred and fifty minutes by hand. 

It may fairly be said that a revolution in Hebrew printing has 
thus been effected. The Jewish Publication Society of America 
may lay claim to having adapted the Monotype system to the 
full use of Hebrew composition. It has not only initiated the 
idea but its special committees on Hebrew printing have con- 
tributed nearly all the ideas which have enabled the producers 
of the machine to utilize it for the purposes of Hebrew printing. 

As for the face itself, a word should be said. The original 
effort was to maintain a tradition of the Hebrew printing as 
known in America. Faces of early Hebrew type vary, of course, 
very greatly in Turkey, Italy, Germany, Poland, Russia; Holland 
and England. In some cases they obviously imitate a local 
manuscript style. A study of early Hebrew printing in America 
and especially of works of considerable length made it plain that 
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the American types were descended from Holland which in its 
turn seems to have gone back to Venice. Accordingly, some 
prints were taken of works published by the distinguished Man- 
asseh Ben Israel (1604-1657) who was at once author, printer, 
and statesman and whose features are known to us by a splendid 
etching of Rembrandt. From these characters an artist drew 
the designs for the Monotype machine. These were carefully 
studied and slight alterations made to prevent possible confusion 
of letters like daleth and resh, gimel and nun, samech and final mem. 
A face was thus finally secured which it is believed combines 
beauty with clearness. The machines are being constructed to 
carry six sizes of type. 

Aside from presenting this statement my purpose in bringing 
the subject before the Society is to enable the members to con- 
sider whether the Society desires to supplement this enterprise. 

The Jewish Publication Society has expended some $14,000 
up to now in building two machines carrying six sizes of type. 
Hebrew is ample for its purpose. I have ascertained that for a 
maximum cost of $500 per language any other alphabet which 
would lend itself to the Monotype system could be added. 

This press, which I hope will be ready for practical purposes 
by the end of May, will be at the service of anyone up to its 


capacity. Being operated by a Society which does not seek 
profits, it may aid in solving some of the financial questions 
connected with the printing of Hebrew and other Oriental texts 
in America. 


March 29, 1921 





THE OLDEST DOME-STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD 


Fritz HoMMEL 
UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH 


THE REPRESENTATION of ‘the oldest monumental dome-struc- 
ture’ given by Dr. H. F. Lutz in this Journat, vol. 39 (1919), 
p. 122, from one of the famous ‘palettes en schiste’, or slate pallets 
of the beginnings of Egyptian civilization, has a long and inter- 
esting history which I will give in outlines in the following pages. 


A. The history of ‘one of tle oldest known temples in Egypt’. 
In the Pyramid Inscriptions (ed. by Kurt Sethe) two temples are 
named more than thirty times in close connexion, viz., pr-wr {c/ 
with many slight variants, i. e., ‘the house of the prince’, or ‘the 
great house’, and pr-nw, i. e., ‘the house of the heavenly ocean’, 
or pr-nsr, ‘the house of diadem (?)’, or, perhaps, ‘of watching’ .| |! 
As it is seen easily, the latter is the temple, given by Prof. Lutz 
from the ‘palette en schiste avec scénes de chasse’. 


(a) pr-wr and pr-nw (or pr-nsr) named together (I cite the para- 
graphs of the edition of Sethe): 

Pyr. 256a god Min js hnt pr-wr pr-nw (var. jtrt p. p., jtrt chapel 
or a similar meaning), comp. below 1998a. 

Pyr. 425c the two pr, the double ox and the obelisk thn-b’ 
together with sp’ (larva?) in an exorcism-formula, comp. below 
669 (the two pr and sp’-wr). 

Pyr. 577c, d (=645b), Osirian text: ‘the gods are in brother- 
hood with thee in thy name énwt, , ), they do not repel (twr) 
thee in thy name jtrt pr-wr pr-nw’. Comp. also 1830c, d. 

Pyr. 645b (comp. 577, c, d and 1830, ec. d.). 

Pyr. 669ab, comp. 425; not the ideograms, but pr-wr and pr-nw 
are meant by ‘the two pr’. 

Pyr. 73lc (Osirian text). Osiris judging the gods m hnt jtrt 
pr-wr (and) pr-nw (ideog. with det. 9); comp. 2005a. 

Pyr. 757b jtrt pr-wr pr-nw p-t (of heaven); comp. 757b (the 
throne of Osiris). 

Pyr. 852be pr-wr pr-wr (here phonetically with id.) pr-n-s-r 
and id. (Osirian text!). 





1 I transcribe fo? always pr-wr (with a hyphen) and p always pr-nw. 
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Pyr. 896c Osiris standing before jirt pr-wr pr-nw like Anubis. 

Pyr. 1009a (Osirian hymn) no mourning in jirt pr-wr pr-nw 
= 1978a. 

Pyr. 1068ed the enneas in On m hnt (before) jtirt pr-wr, m dd 
b-t pr-nw (comp. 288b, 1362c). 

Pyr. 1159b Hnt jtrt pr-wr pr-nw (comp. 1157b Osiris and 1159a 
&pd-wr). 

Pyr. 1182c he goes up-stream to Hnt-jirt pr-wr pr-nw. 

Pyr. 1262b they place thee (O Osiris) before jtrt pr-wr pr-nw 
of the souls of On (Osirian text). 

Pyr. 1297e (=1369be and 2017be) jtrt pr-wr in Upper-Egypt 
(&m‘), jtrt pr-nw in Lower Egypt (mh’-t)—Osirian text. 

Pyr. 1345b Osiris m hnt jtrt pr-wr pr-nw (comp. pr-wr alone 
2572b). 

Pyr. 1362c (comp. another variant 2010a) q’ ddbt pr-wr pr-nw 
pr-nw (the latter in the dual) Grgw-b’k? (comp. 719a). Osirian 
text; comp. 288b and 1064cd. 

Pyr. 1369be = 1297ed = 2017be, Osirian text (see above). 

Pyr. 1541b (Osiris) m jtrt pr-wr pr-nw jht (comp. 1862b, and 
1992a). 

Pyr. 1552b Hnt-mnt-f offers to jirt pr-wr (with two strokes, 
meaning pr-wr and pr-nw); comp. 155la tph-t pr-nw hymn to 
Osiris-Nile. 

Pyr. 1830ed (Osirian text) see above 577cd (and 645b). 

Pyr. 1862b (Osirian text) he stands in jirt pr-wr pr-nw j’h-t 
(comp. 1541b and 1992a). Comp. also 1867b (Anubis and pr-wr). 

Pyr. 1978a (Osirian hymn) no mourning in jirt pr-wr pr-nw, 
see 1009a. 

Pyr. 1992a see 1541b and 1862b; and comp. 1992b (throne of 
Gb before jirt pr-wr). : 

Pyr. 1998a thou standest on the top (or front, Antj)' of the 
brotherhood (snwt) of pr-wr pr-nw like Min. Comp. above 256a. 

Pyr. 2005a comp. above’73l1c. 

Pyr. 2017be = 1297e and 1369be (see above). 


(b) pr-wr alone: 

Pyr. 370b with Nbtj (= Sts, Seth). 

Pyr. 627a Jtf’-wr (Osiris as the great sawer) of pr-wr in triumph 
over Seth. 





2 Grgw-b’k is probably xepxevorpis in the Fayoum. 
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Pyr. 648d Osiris is named pr-wr pr-wr (phonetically and id.); 
folk-etymology with wr ‘greater’ than his enemy. 

Pyr. 689¢ the god Pr-wr (only phonet., without ideogr.). 

Pyr. 910b Nhbt of Nhb-nw, lady of pr-wr pr-wr (phon. and id.). 

Pyr. 938a m hnt jtrt pr-wr wr(-r)-t (comp. 1251d). The vari- 
ant gives pr-nw wr-t. 

Pyr. 1251d m hat jtrt pr-wr wr-t (comp. 938a) and god Bdw. 

Pyr. 1288a pr (pl.) wr (pl.) jmw jwn-nw (On)—here meaning 
pr-wr and pr-nw; lit. the great houses. 

Pyr. 1462c pr-wr (in a connexion which is obscure to me). 

Pyr. 1867b like Anubis upon x (man with knife) pr-wr (comp. 
1862b pr-wr pr-nw). 

Pyr. 1992b Gb before jirt pr-wr (comp. 1992a pr-wr pr-nw). 

Pyr. 2094b (Osirian text) standing in pr-wr, sitting with the 
two enneads. 

Pyr. 2172b Nut bears thee like Orion,’ she makes thy standing 
place before jtrt pr-wr (comp. 1345b the variant pr-wr pr-nw, 
without the passage mentioning Orion). 

(c) pr-nw alone: 

Pyr. 244b 245a bull of Horus and the god Jm-tphi-f (i. e., he 
who is in his spring-fountain, or fountain-cavern, with det. pr-nw). 

Pyr. 268d hntj tpht with det.,nw three times repeated (comp. 
[]=pr-nw). 

Pyr. 288d m Dd-t (det. of local name), var. m Ddbt and det. 
pr-nw. Comp. 1064d and 1362c. 

Pyr. 444b tpht pr-nw (charm-text, sp’ Hr, and house of the bull 
of the fountain-cavern). 

Pyr. 682a god Jm-tpht-f (here with det. pr, instead of pr-nw). 

Pyr. 810c tpht pr-nw wr. t jwn-nw (var. 5 instead of pr-nw; 
comp. Kees, Der Opfertanz, p. 130). 

Pyr. 852d tph-t pr-nw are opened, var. q. 

Pyr. 1078b tphwt pr-nw (three times | |) are opened. 

Pyr. 1139b hm pr-nw of the goddess Jmt-t (comp. 1128¢ Osiris). 

Pyr. 1438 Pr nw and id. pr-nw (||); there the birth of the god 
Wp-w’wt, the standing jackal. Wp-w’wt must be here a name of 
the Nile. 

Pyr. 1551d (hymn to Osiris-Nile) tph-t pr-nw (=house of pr-nw 
of Osiris). 





*Comp. R. T. 2., pl. XVI, No. 116 pr-wr &’h, and tomb of Min (Berlin) G X, 
(= E, 2 of the other edition) prince of Pr wr &’h (here a local name). 
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Pyr. 1557b (in the same hymn) tph-t-f (viz. of the Nile) with 
det. Pr instead of pr-nw. 

Pyr. 1680b thou (o Wr) hast opened tpht (det. q instead of 
pr-nw). 

In resuming, the following is remarkable: Though some times 
Pr-wr is specialized for Upper Egypt, and similarly Pr-nw for 
Lower Egypt (see above Pyr. 1297e),‘ originally both sanctuaries 
belonged closely together and were situated in the neighborhood 
of Assuan, where the tpht (the subterranean source of the Nile) 
and the gbhw had their home. 

Both sanctuaries were connected with the corn god Osiris, 
especially the pr-wr, his holy sepulchre, on whose top his son 
Anubis was lying. Comp. Royal Tombs, 2, pl. XVI, No. 116, 
where the pr-wr, originally a granary with a ladder of three degrees, 
is clearly represented as a house with the lying jackal of Anubis, 
according to the ingenious interpretation of my son-in-law, Dr. 
Theodor Dombart. The three degrees of the ladder became here 
the two fore-legs and the nose of the jackal, and the two funnel- 
stakes became the two ears. Comp. also Pyr. 896c¢ and 1867b. 

Sometimes pr-wr is connected with Orion, with Seth Nubti, 
with Geb, with Nhb-t and with Min of Panopolis (Khemmu)— 
see above. 

While pr-nw, the birth place of Wp-w’t (here a symbolic name 
for the Nile?) is generally connected with the tph-t, the holy 
fountain-cavern of the great river of Egypt. 

In Royal Tombs, 2, pl. VI A (lot Dyn.) stands the symbol of 
the goddess Neith before the pr-wr, and an ibis (?) upon the pr-nw,° 
while a bull (in the net) is placed before it; comp. the double- 
ox by the side of the pr-nw on the slate-palette, and comp. above 
Pyr. 425c. 

Old pictures of the pr-wr are found also in Royal Tombs 1, 
pl. X, No. 11=pl. XVI, No. 20 (king Den) and Medum, pl. 
IX (tomb of Ra-hotep) and pl. XVII (tomb of Nofer-ma't). 
Comp. also the seal cyl. of Negadeh, Aeg. Z. 34 (1896), p. 160, 
Abb. 4: three fishes, tree and pr-wr (?); the tree is the sycamore 
of the tomb of Osiris (Pyr. 1485-1491). In later times we find 
(e. g., in How, 7. nome of Upper-Egypt) the sycamore by the 





* And comp. the Palermo chronicle, rev. 3. 1. 
5 Comp. the great mace of Ner-mer, where we also find the picture of a 
pr-nw with an ibis therein (see e. g., Capart, p. 241). 
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side of pr-nw (instead of pr-wr), which is a secondary confusion. 

B. That Dr. Lutz is right in saying: ‘the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
dome-structure ultimately goes back to Babylonia’, is proved by 
a series of important discoveries which were published in my 
‘Beitrage zur morgenlindischen Altertumskunde’, pp. 17-32 (II. ‘Die 
beiden dltesten babylonischen and dgyptischen Heiligtiimer’), 
Muenchen, 1920, Franz’sche Buchhandlung (Hermann Luk- 
aschik). Compare especially my remarks on é-nunna = kummu 
(variant kipy, dome-structure, German ‘Kuppel’) in connection 
with the naqab apsi or fountain-spring, and Egyptian é-nw, in 
connection with the tph-t, the fountain cavern of the Nile 
(see above). . 





BRIEF NOTES 


Representation of tones in Oriental languages 


A Note on the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages 
appeared on pp. 453ff. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for October 1920, and, at the risk of appearing egotistical, I venture 
to draw the attention of the Members of the American Oriental 
Society to the proposals contained therein. I believe that all 
Orientalists who have anything to do with the Far East have long 
felt the need of one universal system of representing tones for 
all languages, instead of the varying systems and confusion that 
exist at the present day. I in no way assume that the system pro- 
posed by me is the best possible, and, if a better and more con- 
venient is suggested, I shall be the first to welcome it. Anyhow, 
perhaps it may be taken by American Orientalists as a starting 
point for the consideration of the subject. 

The Note is the outcome of a Committee held in London, of 
which the principal members were Mr. Lionel Giles, of the British 
Museum, Sir Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies, and Dr. Thomas, the Librarian of the India Office, and 
was drawn up at their request, but on my own responsibility. It 
was laid before the Joint Meeting of Oriental Societies held in 
Paris in July 1920, at which were present representatives of the 
American Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Société Asiatique. The Proceedings of that Meeting were pub- 
lished in the Journal Asiatique for July-September 1920, and on 
page 192 there will be found, under the heading ‘Rapport de la 
Commission des Transcriptions,” the following recommendation: 

Le Comité donne son approbation cordiale au systéme de 
représentation des tons exposé par Sir George Grierson dans un 
article qui a été communiqué en manuscrit 4 la Commission (et 
publié ultérieurement dans le Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
octobre 1920).' 

GrorGE A. GRIERSON 

Camberley, Surrey, England 





! Editorial Note-——The Editors commend to the thoughtful consideration 
of the members of the Society and readers of the Journat Sir George Grierson’s 
illuminating study of a system for representing tones. We hope in the near 
future to be able to publish an article by a well-known American authority 
illustrating the use of the proposed system. : 





Brief Notes 


Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius 
1. ap&idos 


Our glossographer defines apipos as a Persian loan word 
signifying ‘eagle’ (aerds). It is doubtless the Younger Avesta 
arazifra, ‘darting straight down,’ Sanskrit rjipya, an epithet of 
Syena, ‘falcon’, in Rig Veda 4. 27.4; 38.2. The prius of the com- 
pound may have appeared in Ancient Persian as *ardi (I.E. rgi, 
Ar. r2i), the sound representing Ar. 2 being shown in the cuneiform 
syllabary regularly as d, sometimes as z. This distinction involves 
the mooted question of dialects within the ancient language 
itself (cf. Meillet, Gram. du Vieux Perse, 3-9; Johnson, Hist. 
Gram. of Anc. Pers. Lang., 157, 158) as well as phonetic influence 
and formulaic usage (cf. Stonecipher, Graeco-Persian Proper 
Names, 6-8). Without doubt the more correct transliteration 
of the Persian word would be aplupos <aplidjos reproducing 
as it does the exact form of the original. If we accept the dialect 
hypothesis it seems that the forms with z predominate in the 
Greek transference even where the Ancient Persian shows the 
regular d, e.g. ‘ApwoBaplavns <ariya+vardana, MiOpoBaplarns 
< Midra+vardana. 


2. Biora€ 


An Ancient Persian word which has not survived is Biora€ 
described as 6 Baowieds rapa Ilépoas. We may conjecture 
that it was a royal title and not the word for ‘king.’ The prius I 
connect with the Ancient Persian vit, ‘royal house,’ Avestan vis. 
Its application to the reigning dynasty is clearly shown in the 
following passages: Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great, 
I, 70-71, hamataxsaiy vasnd auramazdadha yada Gaumata hya 
magus v'dam tyam amdxam naiy pardbara, ‘I labored by the grace 
of Ahura Mazda that Gaumata the Magian might not take away 
our dynasty; Persepolis Inscription of Darius, e, 23-24 Sydtis 
axsataé hauveiy aura nirasatiy abiy imam vidam, ‘Welfare undis- 
turbed will descend through Ahura upon this dynasty;’ Naks-i- 
Rustam Inscription of the same monarch, a, 52-53, mam aura- 
mazda patuv haca ga[std] utamaiy vidam ula imam dahyaum, ‘may 
Ahura Mazda protect me from evil and my dynasty and this 
country.’ 

The same problem is presented in the Greek transliteration of 
Ancient Persian 3? <I.E. &. as in the case of Ancient Persian 
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d <LE. g. Here again we find o often representing J, e.g. 
Magiorns <mavista, Sataomns < VJata+aspa. 

The posterius may be connected with the Middle Persian tak, 
‘strong,’ seen as the prius in the Ancient Persian proper name 
taxrmaspdda, ‘possessing a hero-army.’ If our conjecture be 
correct, in addition to the formulaic phraseology of the ‘king of 
kings,’ (xsdyadiya xsayadiyandm) we restore another epithet of 
despotic arrogance, Biora€, ‘hero of the royal race.’ , 


3. Owacrov 


Hesychius notes 6macrov’ 7d épddiov. Tlépoa (MS., not 
epyato., Philol. 12. 616; Herwerden, Ler. omwafew). The 
Ancient Persian word seems clearly to be compounded of the 
prefix upd, ‘unto’ and the root std, ‘stand.’ In the sense of ‘stand 
by, aid’ the word upastd occurs twenty-four times in the Achaemen- 
idan inscriptions and in a special application would convey the 
meaning contained in épdd.ov, ‘supplies for the road, support, 
assistance.’ As shown in the related Sanskrit upasthdna the 
meaning ‘approach’ would flow easily from the etymology even 
if the compound is not found with this signification either in the 
inscriptions or in the Younger Avesta, and in that sense it would 
approximate the Greek épodos. 


4, dpalaxapay 


A curious formation is aua{axdpay defined as Tokeyetv. We 
are reminded of the oft recurring hamaranam cartanaiy, ‘to make 
battle’ and are tempted to regard aa{a- as an incorrect trans- 
ference of apapa- (Anc. Pers. hamarana, ‘battle’ from ham, ‘to- 
gether’+<ar, ‘come’). To defend the { one must posit *hamaza 
(ham,+*aza, cf. Avesta az ‘drive’). The posterius kapav< 
Ancient Persian kar ‘make’ is clear. 


H. C. To_tmMan 
Vanderbilt University 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Acting under Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution, as amended at the 
last annual meeting, the Executive Committee has, by unanimous vote, 
elected the following to membership in the Society: 


Rabbi Harry H. Mayer, 
Prof. H. B. Reed, 

Mr. A. K. Schmavonian, 
Prof. Jacob Wackernagel. 


Rev. Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership 
and Resources, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. Julian Morgenstern. 


At the meeting recently held in Baltimore, the Directors voted that foreign 
societies and individuals, who were receiving the JouRNAL in 1914, should be 
permitted to continue or renew their subscriptions, and to fill lacunae in their 
files since 1914, at pre-war rates of exchange ($5.00 =1 Pound = 25 francs = 20 
marks, etc.). Notice is hereby given of this ruling, which goes into effect at 
once. The Executive Committee was empowered by the Directors to apply 
the principle thus laid down to individual cases at its discretion. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, hitherto in charge 
of an Executive Committee affiliated with the Archaeological Institute, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and the American Oriental Society, has been 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia as the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. This action was approved at a meeting of the 
Managing Committee (consisting of the Contributors, etc.) held in New York, 
June 3. Its purpose, as set forth in the Articles of Incorporation, is: “‘To pro- 
mote the study and teaching and to extend the knowledge of Biblical literature 
and the geography, history, archaeology, and ancient and modern languages 
and literatures of Palestine, Mesopotamia and other Oriental countries, by 
affording educational opportunities to graduates of American Colleges and 
Universities and to other qualified students, and by the prosecution of Oriental 
research and excavations and exploration.” The new incorporation will thus 
include the proposed School at Baghdad and any similar undertakings in the 
Near Orient. The Trustees number fifteen, three of whom represent the 
affiliated societies, the remainder being elected by the Contributors in groups 
of four for three years. The first board of Trustees consists of: James C. 
Egbert (President of the Archaeological Institute), Warren J. Moulton (Society 
of Biblical Literature), Wilfred H. Schoff (American Oriental Society), Cyrus 
Adler, Benjamin W. Bacon, George A. Barton, Howard Crosby Butler, Albert 
T. Clay, A. V. Williams Jackson, Morris Jastrow, Jr., James A. Mont- 
gomery, Edward T. Newell, James B. Nies, James H. Ropes, Charles C. 
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Torrey. Most of these gentlemen, with John B. Pine, Esq., were the incor- 
porators. The first meeting of the Trustees was held in New York on June 17. 
The following officers were elected: James A. Montgomery, president; James 
C. Egbert, vice-president; George A. Barton, secretary and treasurer; Wilfred 
H. Schoff, associate secretary. Dr. W. F. Albright, present acting director, 
was appointed director of the School for the coming year. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has appointed a committee 
to inquire into the feasibility of compiling a catalogue of the Biblical manu- 
scripts in this country. The committee consists of Prof. C. C. Edmunds 
(General Theological Seminary), Prof. A. Marx (Jewish Theological Seminary), 
and Prof. H. P. Smith (Union Theological Seminary), chairman. A brief 
questionnaire has been issued inquiring as to the location of manuscripts and 
the willingness of owners to participate in the catalogue. It is especially 
intended to obtain knowledge of manuscripts in private hands. Information 
should be sent to the chairman. 


The Palestine Oriental Society held its sixth General Meeting in Jerusalem 
on May 4. The program of papers consisted of: ‘A Year’s Work in Palestine,’ 
Prof. J. Garstang; ‘Un hypogée juif 4 Bethphagé,’ Le Rev. Pére Orfali; 
‘Solomon as a Magician in Christian Legend,’ Dr. C. C. McCown; ‘Origine 
du pluriel simple dans les langues sémitiques,’ Mr. Israel Eitan; ‘Methods 
of Education and Correction among the Fellahin,’ Mr. E. N. Haddad; ‘Sites 
of Ekron, Gath and Libnah,’ Dr. W. F. Albright. It is requested by the 
secretary, the Rev. Herbert Danby, that newcomers to Palestine who are 
interested in the Society, should communicate with him. 


The name of the Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne of the Dominican Convent 
in Jerusalem has been changed to |’Ecole frangaise archéologique de Palestine. 
The change of name is significant of the recognition of the School by the Freneh 
government. 


PERSONALIA 


Prof. H. Zimmern, of Leipzig, has succeeded Prof. Friedr. Delitzsch at 
the University of Berlin. 


Dr. H. F. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the newly 
established chair of Egyptology and Assyriology at the University of 
California. 


Prof. Jonn P. Peters was the lecturer this year on the Bross Foundation 
of Lake Forest College. His subject was ‘Bible and Spade.” 


Prof. Orro BARDENHEWER, of Munich, professor of the New Testament 
and Patristic scholar, editor of Biblische Studien, died March 19. 


Dean AuFrep E. Day, of the American University of Beirut, has published 
a circular giving a system of transliteration of Arabic, with primary regard to 
the usage of that University. - 
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Mr. W. E. Srapues, of Victoria College, University of Toronto, has gained 
the Thayer Fellowship in the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem for 1921-22. 


Professor Franz Cumont has been visiting this country. He came to 
deliver the Silliman Lectures at Yale University, his subject being the Astral- 
Cults. These he repeated at Union Seminary, and he also lectured at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of Wisconsin, and the Pacific 
School of Religions, Berkeley, Calif. 

Professor Morris JAastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, died 
suddenly at Jenkintown, Pa., on June 22, at the age of fifuy-nine years. He 
had been a member of the Society since 1886, had served it as President, and 
at the time of his death was a Director. 











